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By Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale University from 1886 to 1899 


bbe class of which I was a member—the class 
which graduated in the year 1849—consisted of 
about a hundred members. Of these persons, some- 
what more than one-third were professing Christians 
connected with different churches, —by far the largest 
portion of them being of the Congregational or the 
Presbyterian denomination. Prob- 
ably as many as twenty of the num- 


nearer to its end than its beginning. These awal:en- 
ings were still regarded as the special means of ad- 
vancing the kingdom of God, and particularly of 
originating and promoting the development of per- 
sonal piety in the individual life. The efforts which 
were put forth by ministers and Christian workers in 


such awakenings, and within these institutions the 
religious officers and students alike had a similar de- 
sire and hope. 

The period was likewise within what may, in a cer- 
tain sense, be distinctively called the missionary era. 
The movement of the churches in the direction of 
both foreign and home _ missions, 
which had begun in the earlier part 





ber had already, when they came to 
the institution, a more or less defi- 
nite thought of preparing themselves 
for the ministry of the gospel as their 
profession or their life-work. The 
rest. were equally earnest in their 
desire and purpose to be of service 
to the world as Christian disciples, 
although they were intending to de- 
vote their lives to other callings. As # 
for the remainder of the company, 


@ 


they were, in general, young men 
who had been educated in childhood 
under religious influences, and who, 
though as yet without any personal 
experience of its transforming power 
within themselves, were disposed to 
accept Christianity as the true sys- 
tem of belief. There were com- 
paratively few skeptics among them, 
and few who took any position of 
active hostility to the Christian doc- 
trine. They were accordingly, in 
greater or less degree, open to per- 
suasion,—almost all of them,—the 
difficulties in the way of success in 
the matter of persuasion being those 
which pertained to the necessary 
change of life and conduct, rather 
than those belonging in the sphere 
of thought or of discussion. The 
same things, aS to numbers and 
general characteristics, may be said 
of the classes which immediately 


preceded and followed my own, 





filled final hours, 


Our Martyr-President’s Word to Teachers 


ILLIAM McKINLEY is rightly called a martyr-president. 

His martyrdom was not simply in his courageous and faith- 
nor yet in his fortitude and unselfish bearing 
after the assassin’s bullet had found its mark ; 
was ever, in all his life course, a martyr in the true meaning of that 
word, a ‘‘ witness,’’—-a witness to the dignity of aspiring manhood ; 
to domestic and public fidelity to duty, humble or exalted ; 
whole-souled, 


simple Christian faith. 


Every youth who is taught to observe the principles of justice 
and forbearance becomes an intelligent friend of the doctfine of 
peace ; and every endeavor which aims at such instruction is 
deserving of the highest commendation. 


While the shattered tablets of the law are still vividly before 
us, and the violence of man’s misguided and debased passions is so 
fearfully exemplified, let every teacher of youth resolve to lay hold of 
ever-present opportunity, and impress indelibly upon the minds of 
American youth these memorable words. 


for William McKinley 


This is a martyrdom which 
needs no climax of death to insure its reality, and yet it is to such a 
life-long witnessing as this that such an ending in faith and submission 
to God’s will is nothing less than a victor’s crown. 

It is fitting at this time to repeat the thought of our dead Presi- 
dent, recorded many months ago, on a subject which had greatly 
interested the President then, and which now has a tremendous in- 
terest for the whole American people. 
letter which was at the time printed in full in this paper, President 
McKinley gave expression to a thought which to-day reads like the 
foretelling of a need now all too keenly realized. 


In writing to the Editor a 


He wrote : 


of the century, had already reached 
its greatest measure of force and 
energy, and the appeal which was 
incidental to it presented itself with 
especial emphasis to Christian young 
men who were in the educational 
years. This appeal, indeed, was the 
all- powerful one which summoned 
such young men to the more self- 
sacrificing efforts on the working side 
of the Christian life. The call to 
service among the poor and ignorant 
classes in our cities and the more 
fully settled portions of the country 
was not yet heard in its impressive- 
ness, as it is to-day. The religious 
thought of the time had not turned 
itself towards these classes after the 
manner of the recent years, partly, 
no doubt, because their numbers 
were comparatively small, but largely 
because of its concentration of itself 
upon other duties and other ques- 
tions. Love of country and love of 
souls, fowever, it was both thought 
and felt, should alike prompt Chris- 
tian men to missionary effort, as such 
effort was then understood, —love of 
souls, because of the great issues of 
eternity for individual men who were 
in the darkness of heathenism ; and 
love of country, in view of the vital 
necessity of true religion to the high- 
est well-being of the nation. j 

The period, I may add, was within 


and to 








and thus what was true of our par- 
ticular brotherhood may be taken as 
representative of the condition of the entire student 
community of the period. 

The period, as will be remembered by all who have 
an intimate knowledge of it either through their per- 
sonal early experience or through their reading of past 
records, was within the limits of what is sometimes 
called distinctively the era of religious revivals, though 


general were largely directed to the end of realizing 
such revivals, and it was held that they might be 
expected at almost any time, if only the churches 
should prove themselves to be in spiritual readiness 
for them. With reference to our colleges, there was 
a widespread desire and hope that every class in its 
academic course might be the subject of one or more 


the limits of the era when the reli- 

gious life was regarded, more exclu- 
sively than it is at present, in its relation to the intérior 
personality of the individual man. The God-ward 
side of the life was made far more prominent in Chris- 
tian thought than the man-ward side. The life itself 
as an abiding reality was looked for, and looked at, 
much more than any forth-puttings of itself in constant 
activity. So truly was this the case, indeed, that even 
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the evidential value of these forth-puttings, as proving 
the existence of what was so earnestly inquired after, 
was oftentimes not fully appreciated, and even self- 
examination confined itself almost wholly to senti- 
ments and emotions, rather than to their results in 
action. The tendency of the time accordingly was to 
render young men introvertive, and to make their con- 
secration of themselves in the outward sphere to be a 
consecration to some great work of the future, like 
that of the ministry or of missions, which might, by 
its bearing upon the lifetime, prove the truth of the 
sentiment which prompted it. 

These characteristics of the period may fitly be 
borne in mind as we consider the religious life of those 
days, and especially as we view it in comparison with 
that of the most recent years. There was, at that 
time, more of individuality, and less of the combina- 
tion of forces, than there is to-day ; more of private 
effort directed to personal development, I think, and 
less of organized working for the common well-being ; 
more, certainly, of limitation, both in thought and 
labor, to the world within the academic walls, and less 
of the outgoing of both towards the needs of the world 
just beyond those walls. There was more of Christian 
thoughtfulness as compared with Christian activity, 
and, so far as I can rely upon my memory and impres- 
sions, more of serious reflection on the inner life and 
But there was less of the 
freeness and largeness of Christian love as compared 


its growth and progress. 


with the bondage of law, and less of the confidence 
and joyousness of Christian hope in its contrast to 
self-examining questionings and self-distrustful fears. 
If | may use the words without being understood as 
meaning more than I do, we of the older time had 
advanced to a less distance, and less happily, in the 
movement out of the sphere of the Old Testament 
into that of the New Testament, than those who have 
followed us have done. 

Let me now turn from these suggestions as to the 
character of the religious life of the period to a brief 
setting forth of some details with reference to its mani- 
festation of itself in its working energy, and the ar- 
rangements and provisions of the col- 
lege for its continuous and healthful 
development. 

There was, of course, no Young 
Men's Christian Association in the 
institution in those days. The origin 
of organizations of this order was 
much later in time, and the idea of 
advancing the Christian cause by such From roof 


instrumentalities had not yet entered From nests 


the religious mind. The organized 
working force was the college church. 
This church included in its member- 
ship nearly all the Christian students, 
and in its service men of all the classes 
were alike engaged. As related to 
the entire academic community it 
was the central power. Its energy 
and efficiency were manifested in its 
efforts to promote revivals, to awaken 
the missionary spirit, and to move in- 
dividual men to begin the true life, or 
to press forward to higher attainments 
in it. 

As secondary to the church, how- 
ever, and co-operative with it, the 
Christian members of each separate 
class formed a sort of fraternity of 
their own. This fraternity was a 
purely voluntary fellowship, yet it was 
naturally guided, in considerable 
measure, by the three men within it 
who served as deacons of the church 
on behalf of the class, and were, in - 
reality, a committee chosen by the 
religious men in the class as their 


TOWN SPARROWS <== 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


A kind hand scatters crumbs, and lo! 
The birds, by instinct, seem to know. 
They flutter forth from eave and gable, 


One counts, 
A dozen starvelings, at the least. 

All pushing, pecking, anxious, eager, 

As if God’s world were poor and meager,— 
God’s harvest-weeld, with grain gold-fleeced. 
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leaders and advisers. These men and their associates 
in the fellowship or fraternity regarded themselves as, 
in a peculiar sense, responsible for the Christian work 
among their classmates. According to their ability or 
special gifts they put forth their efforts,—some with 
greater and more constant activity, and others with 
less earnestness and success. ‘The sphere of these 
efforts was the class life. The object of them was to 
bring the class life under the most powerful religious 
influence. 

The pastoral office in the college church was, at that 
time, separated from that of the college preacher, — 
not formally, indeed, or through any law or custom 
established by the church itself, but by an agreement 
or understanding between the two gentlemen who dis- 
charged the duties of the two offices, Drs, Fitch and 
Goodrich. These two gentlemen were college class- 
mates, and had lived for many years in close relations 
of friendship as members of the faculty of the institu- 
tion. Their gifts, both of nature and of grace, were 
of an unusually high order, but by reason of their 
differences in this regard they supplemented each 
other in a most happy way with reference to the great 
work to which they were devoted. Dr. Fitch was, by 
the appointment of the authorities of the institution, 
the college preacher, and he filled the office with dis- 
tinguished ability and usefulness. Dr. Goodrich, on 
the other hand, had the pastoral gift in a remarkable 
measure, and was in the highest degree qualified to 
discharge the duties of the pastorate in a community 
of undergraduate students. He assumed the respon- 
sibilities of the office by reason of his own impulse, 
yet with the hearty approval of both teachers and 
pupils. He, no doubt, gained a certain additional 
measure of influence because he was known to have 
taken upon himself the work voluntarily, as a matter 
of loving Christian service. 

I refer to Dr. Goodrich more particularly, inasmuch 
as this paper has reference tosuch work as his, rather 
than to the sphere of preaching and pulpit efforts. 
He was indeed, as is true of the ablest men in every 


department of life, a man of his own era. I do not 


iS TA 


and rafter, cote and stable, 
above and nooks below. 


for each crumb in the feast, 


Yet, if the kind hand seek to strew 

More crumbs where erstwhile were too few, 
The silly creatures are affrighted, 

Think themselves wronged instead of righted, 
And take to wing with much ado. 





aaa 


A kind Hand scatters blessings, and 

From over sea and over land 

Men throng to grasp the share they covet, 

Raising great clamor, and, above it, 
WY Complaining that the world’s ill planned. 


Is scanty living for a lot 





Ill planned, because in one small spot 


Of city starvelings, anxious, fretting 
For that which ’twould be simple getting 
From field and stream,—but they will not. 
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suppose that he would, or by any means could, if he 
were now living, have the measure of influence which 
he had fifty years ago. But at that time he was, I 
think, the most impressive and effective speaker on 
matters of personal religion and the religious life, in 
all meetings of a pastoral and voluntary order, whom 
I ever had the opportunity of hearing. He was cer- 
tainly in an eminent degree adapted, in this regard, 
to the wants of the Yale students of that generation, 
and the results of his earnest appeals and Christian 
counsel were seen in the lives of very many of those 
who listened to his words or came under his influence. 

It was his custom to address the students—all who 
might wish to meet with him—on Sunday evenings, 
just after the‘hour for the evening meal had passed. 
The room where the meetings were held was always 
full, and the hearers listened with the greatest satis- 
faction and the deepest interest. In his personal in- 
tercourse with students also, as they came to him for 
conference and conversation on religious themes, and 
especially with reference to their own individual needs, 
he was most intelligent and helpful, full of Christian 
kindness, ever ready to encourage those who were 
seeking after light, broad-minded in his views of reli- 
gious life and duty, and stimulating in his influence 
to move each and all to the great resolution and de- 
cision of the lifetime. 

Dr. Goodrich held a professorship in the Divinity 
School, He was thus immediately connected with 
the religious life and movements of the time. His 
efforts were therefore very naturally directed in the 
lines indicated in the earlier portion of this paper. 
He led many, doubtless, into the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry, while as related to the great missionary 
enterprise, both at home and abroad, he was full of 
intelligent zeal and effective force. He was earnest 
and urgent also in the efforts for revivals, pressing the 
importance of these awakenings upon every college 
class, and stirring the minds and’ hearts of all to 
thoughtfulness and prayer. The voice of the church 
which spoke through him was a voice of power and 
an inspiring voice. 

The unanimity of sentiment in re- 
spect to the Christian faith and Chris- 
4 tian living which was characteristic of 
bi all the officers of the institution was 
4 likewise, I think, a very helpful ele- 
ment in the life of the community. 
There was no presentation, before the 
students, of doubt or denial, either in 
the teaching or the example of any 
one of these older members of the 
brotherhood. They were known to be 
men who, without exception, believed 
in the inner life, and esteemed; it for 
themselves and for others as of: infi- 
nite importance beyond all things else. 
This sentiment of the officers strength- 
ened the Christian students in: their 
efforts on behalf of. their associates 
and classmates who had not yet come 
under the power of the faith. It was 
especially stimulating to these efforts 
where, as was often the case, those 
among the company of teachers who 
had peculiar adaptation to this work 
were ready themselves to co-operate 
with their pupils in the way of. per- 
sonal religious service. Such willing 
co-operation seemed, in a certain 
measure, to give to the membership 
of the institution the character of a 
Christian brotherhood. 


May I bring my paper to a close 





And should the kind Hand lift, to rain 
Down greater blessings for man’s gain, 
*Tis thought it holds the rod or harrow, 
And man, as foolish as the sparrow, 

Seeks to escape what is not pain. 





with a single word suggestive of re- 
sults? I stated, at the beginning of 
what I have written; that, of the 
members of my class, somewhat more 
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than one-third were Christians in the years of their 
college course. Thirty years later, two-thirds of the 
brotherhood were Christian believers, having the 
Christian hope and life. As I now look backward 
over half a century, I know of but few who have 
finished the earthly career and passed into the un- 


al 
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seen world without giving hopeful evidence of their 
possession of the faith. The influences of the col- 
lege years, and the lessons and experiences of the 
after years, have been for good to the Yale Class of 
1849. 

NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


eal 


President McKinley’s Sympathy with 
Soldiers and Their Friends 


By Henry C. McCook, D.D. 


HE soldiers anc sailors in the United States who 
fell in the Spanish-American War do not sleep 
in foreign soil. More than a thousand men who died 
on the field or in the hospital in Cuba and Porto Rico 
were disinterred and restored to their country by the 
act and at the expense of the United States. Most 
of these were reinterred in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington Heights, Washir ;ton. There they sleep, 
surrounded by-the silent army, known and unknown, 
who died in defense of the Union during the Civil 
War. The care shown these fallen heroes was ex- 
tended to those who died in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. This munificent act excited the gratitude of 
the friends of the fallen, and awakened the kindliest 
feelings of every patriot towards the administration 
which directed it. An act so unusual in the history 
of warfare, and in the dealing of nations with those 
who fall in battle, evoked the admiration and wonder 
of foreigners. I have been asked to tell how this 
action came about. 

During the Spanish-American War I was chaplain 
of the Second Regiment National Guards of Pennsyl- 
vania. I was relieved, by command of the Secretary 
of War, to visit the various encampments in the 
United States especially in the interests of the ‘ Na- 
tional Relief Commission,’’—an organization which I 
had been instrumental in founding, In continuation 
of this duty I went to Santiago de Cuba, visited the 
Fifth Army Corps shortly after the battle of San Juan, 
and returned on the 5th of August. On the 6th I 
visited the President, and reported the condition of 
things. For more than two hours I was closeted with 
him, Postmaster-General Smith being present part of 
the time. Having answered as best I could all the 
President's questions, I ventured to speak of the con- 
dition of our dead. They had been hastily interred, 
many of them in such positions that floods caused by 
tropical rains were sweeping over therm. Others were 
buried near roadsides, where passing traffic would 
certainly obliterate all marks of interment. Many of 
the graves were marked in the rudest and most tem- 
porary way. Some had been well cared for by com- 
rades, and quaintly decorated with pebbles and vari- 
ous mottoes expressive of faith in the resurrection. 
As the Fifth Army Corps was about to withdraw from 
the country, these graves of fallen heroes would be 
left without protection. Every sentiment of patriotism, 
justice, and generosity cried out against this. Our 
hearts were burdened with care for the living. The 
sick and wounded demanded first thought. But in 
our prosperous Republic, it seemed to the writer, 
there was more than enough to create and preserve 
inviolate a soldiers’ cemetery for the fallen heroes of 
the army of Santiago, if it were not found practicable 
to remove their remains to America. 

‘Stop a moment, Doctor,’’ said President Mc- 
Kinley. 

He took a sheet of paper from his table, —that his- 
toric table around which so many Cabinets have gath- 
ered,—and for a moment he wrote in silence. He 
touched a bell. A messenger appeared, and disap- 











peared with the paper. When the interview had 
closed, the President informed me that the Secretary 
of War had asked to see me. 

I passed over to the War Department, and was at 
once greeted by General Alger with the remark, ‘‘I 
suppose, Doctor, that this order,’’ lifting a slip of 
paper from his desk, ‘‘was prompted by you?’’ I 
glanced over the paper. ‘‘I can only say,’’ was my 
response, ‘‘ that I told the President the facts about 
our soldiers’ graves. His own kind heart and sense 
of propriety prompted the order.’’ This is what I 
read ; 

*» Ordered— That the graves of our soldiers at San- 
tiago shall be permanently marked. The present 
marking will last but a short time, and, before its 
effacement occurs, suitable and permanent marks 
should be put up.. The Secretary of War is charged 
with the execution of this order.”’ 

The copy of this order, presented by Mr. McKinley, 
and bearing his signature, is one of my most prized 
souvenirs. 

This kind, prompt response to the first presentation 
of the facts, so characteristic and indicative of the 
President's noble appreciation of the dead and sym- 
pathy with mourning friends, was the beginning of 
one of the most remarkable incidents in warfare. It 
was the first step towards the deportation, by national 
authority and public expense, of all the soldiers who 
had failen in foreign service, for home burial in their 
own country. I can recall no incident that better 
illustrates the tender concern which President Mc- 
Kinley had for our soldiers and sailors, and the 
humane sympathy which filled his heart toward those 
who mourn the loss of fallen friends. 

The last time I saw President McKinley was at the 
funeral of General Lawton, with whose staff I had 
been associated in Santiago. Soon after the public 
ceremonies I drove with Mrs. McCook to Arlington 
Heights. We passed a familiar sight, an army wagon 
drawn by army mules, It contained a long box 
covered with the American flag. It was a soldier on 
his way to his last sleep. Looking back, I saw an- 
other and another,—a whole train of army wagons, 
each with a heavy box draped with the national 
colors. I read the markings on the ends of the 
boxes. They were soldiers of the Cuban campaign. 
A few, chiefly those who had died of infectious fevers, 
had not been removed with their comrades, but 
awaited the winter and early spring for safe reinter- 
ment. These were they, last of the gallant fellows 
who fell under the royal palms. We passed the 
fresh-made grave of General Lawton, their com- 
mander. We paused to take part in a burial service 
over a young lieutenant who had fallen in the Philip- 
pines, and then drove sadly home. I never saw my 
good great friend again. And when I think of him 
now, his face comes before me as on that day when 
he gave orders that the soldiers of the Republic, 
fallen during his administration, should have graves 
in their own country. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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President McKinley as One 
Pastor Knew Him 


By the Rev. C. D. Wilson 


R. MANN, who performed the opera‘ion at 
the Emergency Hospital upon the wounded 
President, when the writer remarked that he was treat- 
ing one man in a million, replied, ‘‘ Yes, one man in 
seventy-six million.’’ That may seem extravagant 
to many, but upon those who came in touch with him 
he impressed himself as being both great and good. 

William McKinley was a member of the Sunday- 
school from the time he became old enough to attend. 
He was converted and joined the church before he 
was sixteen, and from that day maintained his Chris- 
tian character through all the vicissitudes of his 
vigorous and busy life. After the War he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and removed to Canton, Ohio. 
One of the first things he attended to was to call on 
the minister of. his chosen church, tell him who he 
was, present his church credentials, and, like the 
soldier he was, ask for assignment to duty. He was 
given a class in the Sunday-school, and in a short 
time was elected to the superintendency. 

He was never absent from his place in the house 
of worship when circumstances would at all permit 
his presence, and always took an active part in the 
services. While far removed from bigotry, he greatly 
loved the church with which he was connected. What 
he was to his country and her institutions, believing in 
them, and giving his best powers to them, such he 
was to his Church and her institutions, giving her 
polity unhesitating and unqualified adherence. 

His mother frequently expressed her wish that he 
might have chosen the ministry, and said she would 
rather have seen him a bishop than President. 

The expression of his faith and religious experience 
was always of a most modest and quiet order. The 
possession of that faith was seen in his pure and 
noble life, in freedom from complaint or criticism, 
in cheerfulness under all circumstances, in love for 
the children, and in a full devotion to the teachings 
of his divine Master. However busy or harassed, 
nothing ever seemed to disturb the deep of his 
abiding trust in his Almighty Friend. 

After he entered upon his more public career in 
1876, the public expression of his religious life was 
confined mainly to attendance upon the services ol 
the church, and an occasional address at a public 
meeting of the Sunday-school or Young People’s 
Society. He never talked for the sake of talking, and 
would decline an invitation to address a meeting 
where he felt it was extended as a compliment or 
through curiosity, and that nothing could be accom- 
plished by it. 

One of his striking characteristics was to do thor- 
oughly what he undertook to do. He always prepared 
his addresses with great care. A prominent and 
valuable citizen dying, his pastor requested him to 
make the address at the memorial services. He 
came to the platform with a carefully written paper, 
though he only casually referred to it. 

One of his favorite texts of Scripture was, ‘‘ Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.’’ And another, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.’ He was always a striking figure 
in any congregation in which he worshiped. With 
reverential manner, with calm and placid face, un- 
conscious of all else but the Divine, he sang the 
hymns, and joined in reading and prayer with such 
earnest voice and heart as made him an inspiration 
and an example. 

NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 





Ediior’s Note.—In addition to this estimate of President 
McKinley's religious character, by one who was at one time 
his pastor in Canton, The Sunday School Times has secured 
by cable, for an early issue, an article on the President's reli- 
ge life as observed at the nation’s capital by Dr. Bristol, 

is Washington pastor, now temporarily abroad. 
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THE PRIMARY TEACHER IN THE COUs TRY 





The Bible in the Primary Class 


By Clara Dillingham Pierson 


NE point often overlooked is the place of the 
Bible in primary work,—not alone the spirit of 
the Bible and the letter of the Bible, but the book 
itself. Because the pupils are tou young to read in 
it, and the lesson is contained in leaflet or on card, 
there are many primary classes where no Bible is 
seen from January to December. This is a distinct 
loss. The teacher should always have her Bible 
there. Every pupil should realize that the lessons 
are taken from it, that it is the Word of God, and that 
its authority is back of all that is in the leaflets. It 
is not a book to be taken up and laid down thought- 
lessly, or to be made a receptacle for various en- 
closures, from letters to pressed ferns. 

This is to be shown by the teacher's actions quite 
as much as by precept. No matter how hurried she 
may be, it must not be laid carelessly under gloves 
and papers. Better hand it to some naturally irrever- 
ent boy with a kindly word, ‘* I'll ask you to hold my 
Bible, Charlie, while Mabel clears a place for it on 
the window-sill. Hold it carefully, dear. 
it is not like other books, for it is holy.’’ 

The Golden Text for the review will be given from 
memory. When you are ready to give the Golden 
Text for the day, read it from your Bible.. The 
cards or illustrated leaflets have been distributed by 
this time, and it may be that some child can read 
aloud the text reference. If he cannot read it off, he 
may spell it out ; if he cannot do either, he can show 
it to you, and you can then find your place in the 
Bible. Of course, you could have found it in ad- 
vance, but that is not time lost which impresses on 
the minds of the children that the card and leaflet 
teachings are identical with those of the Bible. Turn 
its leaves carefully, and when you have finished with 
it, close the book gently. Speak sometimes of what 
a comfort the Bible has been to those in comfort or 
distress, and of how its teachings have raised whole 
nations from barbarism. Have the children look 
forward to owning copies, and being able to find and 
mark the texts for themselves. 


You know 


Week-Day Influences 
It is written of Peter that they brought their sick 
into the street, and laid them there, that his shadow 
might fall upon them as he passed, valuing even his 
unconscious influence. The shadow of the teacher's 
life fails over that of her pupils when she least sus- 
pects it. Do not be so foolish as to think you can 
preach one thing on Sunday, and not at least try to 
practice it on weekdays. You will be either imitated 
or distrusted. It is, all in all, easier to deceive adults 
than children, and it is far less harmful. And do not 
fail to be honest with yourself. Do not stand before 
your class with ‘* blessed are the merciful’’ on your 
lips, and a stuffed song-bird or an egret on your hat. 
Do not dilate upon the verse, ‘‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city,’’ and then give 

free sway to bad temper on Monday. 





Edit-r’s Note.—This is the sixth and concluding article of 
the series on ‘‘ The Primary Teacher in the Country Sunday- 
School,’’ begun by Mrs. Pierson in The Sunday School Times 
of February 9. Announcement will be made later as to the 
publication of this helpful series in the form of a manual. 


If you were to wait until perfection were attained, 
you would never become a teacher ; but, by virtue of 
your earnest trying, you may merit that sweetest of 
all employments, the guiding of little children in 
the heavenly path. It is not necessary that they 
should think of you as far ahead of them. It is need- 
ful that you walk beside them, keeping the warm 
touch of their clinging hands, pointing out the beau- 
ties of the way, reassuring them when they are fright- 
ened, and avoiding with them all occasions of stum- 
bling. To do what is right in the sight of men is not 
the highest motive, yet it is not a bad one for a little 


“child, when the persons whom he wishes to copy and 


please are those of upright and consecrated lives ; 
and it is a very natural motive. Even adults are 
sometimes governed by it, although they know that 
there is only one perfect Pattern. You may give 
freely of your approbation when the children conquer 
temptation, not because they have done as you urged 
them to, but because they have done what God 
wishes. Sink self out of sight, and transfer this sort 
of allegiance to the God whom you serve. All other 
motives than this are but stepping-stones to it, —do- 
ing right because it is right. 

It is not enough to be good all the week for the sake 
of your class ; you must be companionable. Many a 
heart which is closed on Sunday has its door ajar on 
Monday morning. And the lesson which is viewed 
distrustfully as ‘*‘ goody-goody’’ on Sunday can slip 
through the unguarded portal a few days later. If 
one of your small boys is weeping by the roadside 
because his cart has lost a wheel, drop down on a 
grassy bank and visit with him while you fixit. He will 
be in a receptive mood if you have a little tact. ‘‘Too 
bad,—isn'tit, Ralph ? We shall have to fix it. It re- 
minds me of last Sunday's lesson,—that one about 
our being members one of another. You see, just as 
soon as this one wheel dropped off, the others couldn’ t 
do their work so well, no matter how hard they tried, 
and the poor little cart wobbled and tipped and 
spilled its load. That is just the way it is with peo- 
ple, too. Every one has his own work to do, and, if 
he doesn't do it, something goes wrong, and it makes 
life harder for other people. Now hand me a stone 
for a hammer, please.’’ 

This is not beneath your dignity. Christ said, 
‘« Except ye become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ It is not beneath the 
dignity and strength and purity of your religion to 
come near to a tearful little one in his play, or to 
have its principles made clearer by the use of a child- 
ish toy. And you may find in this sweet and inti- 
mate fellowship with your pupils that the one member 
of the primary class who is learning the most is its 
teacher. There is nothing which so stirs all that is 
noble in a thoughtful woman as the guidance of chil- 
dren, and there is no sweeter reward than the love 
with which they remember her through the years to 
come. 

** What strength, what purity, what self-control, 


What love, what wisdom, should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul,”’ 
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A Little Bird Told Him 
By Mary Marshall Parks 


ITTLE Mrs. Bird built her nest in the apple-tree 
near the kitchen door, and before her children 
were half grown, Mr. Thomas Cat ate them every 
one. Mrs. Bird fluttered among the leaves of the 
apple-tree and cried for a whole day. Then she went 
down into the corner of the orchard, and built an- 
other nest. But Master Tommie Spratt found it, and 
took all the eggs away. Mrs. Bird cried over the 
empty nest all day. Then she went far, far away into 
the woods, and built another in a thorn-tree. 

One morning, while she was sitting peacefully on 
her eggs in the nest in the thorn-tree, she heard foot- 
steps on the stones below. She looked over the edge 
of the nest with startled eyes. At first she did not 
know whether to be afraid or not, The creature she 
saw had on a very short dress, but it also wore a 
small, round straw hat and short hair. Mrs. Bird did 
not know whether it was a girl or a boy. Girls were 
harmless creatures, she knew. Suddenly the creature 
jumped over a log, and whooped wildly. 

‘«‘Oh me! oh me! itisa boy !’’ shrieked poor Mrs. 
Bird. She sprang from the nest and darted through 
the branches around and around her nest, screaming 
and scolding furiously. 

Foolish Mrs. Bird ! Why, almost any boy in the 
world would have been sure, from the noise she made, 
that she had a nest hidden there. But this boy did 
not know it. He was a very young boy, far too young 
to be wandering in the woods alone. To tel! the 
truth, he had run away, and, although he dic not 
know it, he was quite lost. 

The boy walked on past the tree, and, after a little, 
Mrs. Bird lost sight of him, and settled quietly down 
again. After a long time she heard a queer noise, 
and, peeping over the edge of the nest, she saw the 
boy coming back again. His hat was gone, his feet 
were covered with mud, his hands and face scratched 
with briars, and he had discovered that ke was lost, 
and was sobbing bitterly. He was so tired and blinded 
with crying that he tottered as he walked, and, when 
he reached the tree where Mrs. Bird had her nest, he 
dropped in a weary, muddy little heap on the dead 
leaves, and fell asleep. 

Mrs. Bird screamed and scolded and darted about 
the tree, swooping so low that her wings almost 
brushed the boy’s head, but he did not hear her. 

Presently poor, distracted Mrs. Bird heard other 
strange sounds. She heard voices calling ‘‘ Harold ! 
Harold ! Harold !’’ and the echoes caught up the 
words, and tossed them back and forth until the trees 
and rocks seemed to be crying ‘‘ Harold! Harold !"’ 
too. But Harold did not hear. He was too xs und 
asleep. Soon two figures appeared in the distance. 

‘‘More boys! more boys !’’ shrieked Mrs. Bird. 
‘*Oh, my poor eggs! What shall I do?”’ 

They were very large boys. We should have 
called them men, but Mrs. Bird did not know the 
difference. She was afraid of anything that wore 
trowsers and short hair, and a small, round straw hat. 

Suddenly one of the men stopped, and caught the 
other by the arm. 

«« Listen, Charlie !'’ he cried. ‘« Do you hear that 
bird scolding down yonder in the thicket ?’’ 

«*Yes. What of it ?’’ said the other. 

‘*Something has disturbed her. it may be the 
boy. Let us see.”’ 

‘* P-papa, how d-did you know where I was ?’’ 
asked Harold, sleepily, when he awoke a moment 
later to find himself safe in his father’s arms. 

‘‘Oh! a little bird told me,’’ 
laughing. 
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Goodness not Monotonous 

Mix the same leaven into white flour and 
Graham flour, and it does not make the same 
kind of bread. Mix the same gospel into differ- 
ent souls, and it does not make the same kind of 
saints. Race, nationality, sex, and personal tem- 
perament form the raw material for Christian 
character, and the product varies according to the 
material. A white saint and a black saint, a holy 
man and a holy woman, a Christian child and a 
Christian philosopher, may all shine with the 
same light to the eye of God, but to all other 
eyes they differ. And it is a good thing they do. 
The diversity of a hundred Christian minds is 
infinitely finer than the monotony of a hundred 
empty flower-pots. 


Man’s Worth and Man’s Worthlessness 

Humanity is better and worse than men have 
painted it. There has been a kind of theological 
pessimism in denouncing human sinfulness which 
has been blind to the abounding love and pa- 
tience and courage and fidelity to duty among 
men. ‘The passionate lamentations of the proph- 
ets about the absoluteness of Israel’s sin must 
not be petrified into a dogma of the moral worth- 
lessness of man. On the other hand, the sense 
of shortcoming and guilt will not away. The 
noblest souls have it most profoundly. The more 
we know of God’s holiness, the more do we realize 
the gap between it and ourown. After all, we are 
sinners saved by grace alone, and we can never 
bargain with God on the basis of our merits. This 
humility before God is one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of a really Christian soul. 
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Acquiring our Second Natures 

In physical life conscious actions become 
instinctive actions by practice. Walking is a 
laborious business for a year-old, requiring the 
concentration of his whole mind; at five the 
same child walks a mile without thinking that he 
walks, and with his mind free to observe all things 
over and under the earth. You raise your hat to 
a lady, or open your napkin at dinner, without a 
conscious reminder ‘o yourself that it is proper to 
salute a lady or to use a napkin. And the more 
fully useful o: proper actions have become 
‘*second nature,’’ the more one is at libertv to 
give attention to other things. The same tning 
is true in the moral life. When it has become 
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instinctive with us to tell the truth, to be cour- 
teous under provocation, to be helpful to those 
who need us, we can do the right thing by a kind 
of moral breed‘ng which makes the actions more 
graceful than if they were deliberate, and also 
leaves us free to consider other aspects of the 
matter. But fine moral breeding, like good 
piano-playing, requires three—no, twenty-four— 
hours of daily practice. 


Pa 
Did You Ever Love Another ? 


Loving is often supposed to be inevitably 
connected with longing, if indeed longing be not 
one of the convincing evidences, or results, of love. 
If one truly loves any person or thing, it is sup- 
posed that he longs for possession. But this is a 
great mistake. He who has this idea has no 
true conception of love, even if he has the power 
to love, or to understand love at its best. Loving 
is holding dear. An object that we hold dear we 
may hold too dear to wish to possess it. The in- 
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terest of the dear one is the 1zain thing to be con- 
sidered, net our comfort or desire. Longing may 
be unworthy of such love. Such love may be far 
above selfish longing. True love desires the 
good of the one loved, even though the loving 
one is denied the possibility of possessing. An 
illustration of the mistaken ideas of love and jong- 
ing, or of longing as an accompaniment of love, 
has been found in the destruction of one who ic 
said to be loved,—loved so dearly tha‘ the in- 
tense one cannot consent to live without her. A 
man who would destroy the life of a woman on 
the plea that he loved her so much that he could 
not live without her, proves by his action that he 
did not love her. He may have longing for her, 
but not love. He never knew love for any one. 
He was incapable of love. Longing is a lower, 
selfish passion. Love is an ever unselfish, out- 
going desire for the loved one’s welfare, apart— 
entirely apart—from the question of personal 
possession. Love is God-like. Do you love 
any one? Did you ever love another ? 
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Education without Books 


T AN educational conference held in Phila- 
delphia a few years ago, President Eliot of 
Harvard, in an address on ‘‘ Democracy and Edu- 
cation,’’ warned his audience against the mistake 
of supposing that ability to read and write was a 
proot of strong character. ‘‘I know,’’ he said, 
‘*an admirable treasurer of a New England town, 
—treasurer for twenty years past because the most 
trusted citizen in the place,—who will drive any 
day twenty miles to see a fellow townsman, rather 
than write him a note of five lines. But when I sat 
that man down one day at my table, opposite the 
leader of the American Bar, he held his own with 
that lawyer. He held it in two hours’ talk about 
the affairs of the town and of the nation. Now 
that man can only add, subtract, multip'y, and 
divide small numbers, and he reads with some 
difficulty ; yet heis a pillar of the town and of the 
republic.’’ 

Was he an educated man? The question will 
bear thinking over. Obviously, he was not a 
scholar, or a learned man, or a man of letters. 
But was he educated? Perhaps John Milton’s 
definition will help us to a solution. ‘‘I call a 
complete and generous education that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war.’’ Nothing is said here about the 
processes. The only test is the resultant fitness. 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ In the 
case of the New-Englander mentioned by Presi- 
dent Eliot this test appears to have been satisfied. 
He was better qualified than many a college gradu- 
ate to perform ‘‘justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously’’ his duties as a member of society. He 
had not acquired this ability by the study of Greek 
or mathematics, but the significant thing is that, 
somehow or other, he had acquired it. 

The fact that for so many centuries the schc ol- 
house and the library have been regarded as ‘he 
principal means of education makes it easy for us 
to imagine that they are the only means, or even 
that they are ends in themselves On the whole, 
the experience of the human race shows that 





books, especially where used under the guidance 
of the living teacher, are the most economical in- 
strument of culture. They have the advantage of 
compactness and concentration. Time and en- 
ergy spent upon them bring a fuller return than 
if bestowed elsewhere. They bring to us in small 
compass the accumulated wisdom of the history of 
the world. But to suppose that no education is 
possible without them leads to a startling conclu- 
sion respecting people who lived before there were 
any books, or where books were inaccessible. 
Was not Homer educated ? 

If we attempt to expand Milton’s definition, 
and to express in more detail what we mean by an 
educated man, we shall probably agree upon some 
such description as the following. The mental 
powers of the educated man must have been 
sharpened ;‘he must have gained a broad outlook 
upon life; he must be able to disentangle the 
essential from the irrelevant, he must prefer the 
best te the second best, and he must be able to 
think and to reason. Knowledge is, of course, a 
necessary part of education, but its importance 
has often been overrated. After all, nobody can 
learn more than an infinitesimal proportion of all 
the facts in the universe, and the man of true cul- 
ture reveals himself in the selection rather than in 
the area of his information. 

Evidently other things than books can con- 
tribute to such a character as has been outlined. 
Chief among these is the discipline of contact 
with one’s fellows. A high value has always been 
set on the education which young men in college 
give one another, as supplementing that which 
they get from their tutors. Friction may not 
always be agreeable, but it has a way of smdoth- 
ing and polishing those who by nature are too 
angular. Bacon put ‘‘conference’’ on a par 
with reading and writing as an educaiional agent, 
because it ‘‘ maketh a ready man.’ Doubtless 
President Eliot’s frien? owed mainly to his busi- 
ness experience the training which made him a 
match for the leader of the bar. In every city 
one may meet men whose daily practice on the 
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exchange has given them keen insight and rapid 
judgment, and has enabled them to deal compre- 
hensively with a large question, instead of being 
overwhelmed by details. But here, even more 
than in a college education, varying degrees of 
natural sagacity may make a world of difference 
between the effects of identical experiences upon 
two men. It has been truly said that experience 
can teach us no more useful lesson than how to 
interpret itself. And there is always a danger in 
this kind of education lest it produce mere srart- 
ness or cleverness, which is by no means the same 
thing as culture,—the quality of the competent 
horse-dealer rather than of the thoughtful citizen. 
This training by contact and association is 
greatly enlarged by foreign travel. For a man 
who was debarred from a schooling by the hard 
conditions of his early life, but who has gained 
wealth in later years, the royal road to learning is 
the railroad. He finds it difficult to acquire the 
habit of steady reading, but his curiosity is awak- 
ened without effort by the sight of strange scenery 
and novel customs. There have been instances 
in which the unfamiliar forms of tropical vegeta- 
tion have introduced to the study of botany 
travelers who, all their lives previously, had passed 
without interest the flowers of their native land. 
The love of this newly acquired science accom- 
panied them when they returned, and gave a new 
pleasure to their later rambles in the neighbor- 
hood of their home. That a foreign tour may be 
educationally effective, it is essential that national 
prejudices be left behind. The man who has 
made up his mind, before he starts, that he will not 
find anything to compare with his own city is 
doomed to return as narrow and bigoted as when 
he set out. In other words, one cannot learn 
anything without being teachable. 
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Suffis‘ent attention has not been paid by edu- 
cationa. writers to the intellectual value of strong 
and unselfish religious interests. It would be an 
edifying study to trace the indirect intellectual 
results of the great religious revivals. Every 
minister could give instances in which men have 
gained a distinct intellectual impulse on their 
conversion. Strictly speaking, this is not a case 
of education without books, for with such an im- 
pulse there is always zeal in the study of that 
book which has a greater value for culture than 
any other, But in addition to this there is a deep 
educative value in preaching, Sunday - school 
teaching, and other forms of Christian effort. It 
is impossible to spend the leisure of years in such 
employment without a certain mental as well as 
spiritual expansion. ; 

If it be true that a college course is not the 
only possible means of education for an intelligent 
person, the fact must not be misinterpreted. But 
there is consolation here for men and women 
whose appetite for the best things had little possi- 
bility of satisfaction in youth, and who were com- 
pelled to spend at the desk or in the workshop 
the years in which others made deeper and wider 
their preparation for life. They lose someting, 
they lose much, by their lack of early discipline, 
but an honest and conscientious devotion to duty 
will bring its own compensations. A member of 
the British House of Commons, who had acquired 
an unrivaled knowledge of Parliamentary proce- 
dure, was once asked how he came to know “‘ the 
rules of the House ’’ so perfectly. ‘‘ By breaking 
them,’’ was his answer. So even our stumblings 
and mistakes may bring us wisdom, and the 
chastisement which follows upon ignorance and 
stupidity may contribute to the sum total of the 
education that fashions the grown man. 














Is the Sunday-School 
Doing its Best ? 

Sometimes a question is asked that might seem 
to require no special answer beyond that which is 
obvious at a glance. But such a question may be 
worth more than a glance, as the second glance, or 
the second thought, will show. Here is a question of 
this sort, from an Ohio reader : 

We have in our Sunday-school convention different subjects 
under discussion. One was: ‘' Is the Sunday-school doing its 
best? If not, why not?’ I would like you to answer this. 

No, the Sunday-school is sof doing its best ; for it 
is a God-given institution committed to man’s hands, 
and it would be difficult to poimt to any such institu- 
tion on the page@-of history that can be confidently 
written down as having done ‘its desz."’' If «the 
world has yet to see the power of a completely con- 
secrated man,'’ how much more so the power of a 
completely consecrated Sunday-school! A Sunday- 
school where every teacher and every officer, fifty-two 
Sundays and three hundred and thirteen weekdays 
in a year, is doing his and her dest / There would be 
a new Pentecost in that town, or village, or city, or 
country district. And the power of that Sunday- 
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school that was ‘‘doing its best’’ couldn't long be 
contained in any one village, or city, or state. Hew it 
would hasten the coming of the kingdom of heaven 
throughout the length and breadth of this land,—of 
all lands ! 

‘If not, why not?’’ That question is not for the 
Editor to answer. Is your Sunday-school doing its 
best, teacher, superintendent, scholar? Is your par- 
ticular corner, or class, or share of work, doing its 
best? If not, why not? 
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Another Word on the 
Individual Communion Cup 

It is always important to get at the principle, or 
principles, underlying any question under discussion ; 
for a recognition of such principles may show, in- 
deed, that the matter being discussed is one of expe- 
diency or of personal choice, rather than anything 
deeper than that. This truth was emphasized here a 
few weeks ago in the Editor's comments on the let- 
ter of a Massachusetts reader, who earnestly and 
positively condemned the use, in our churches, of 
individual communion cups. Now the New England 
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representative of one of the most prominent denomi- 
national publishing societies in our land calls atten- 
tion to the views of a Connecticut pastor ‘‘ of a very 
conservative church ’’ as putting the other side of the 
case, and as ‘‘ voicing the feelings of the church- 
members of New England in regard to the individual 
communion cup.”" The Connecticut pastor's letter 
is as follows : 

The individual communion set is eminently satisfactory. 
There is a personal feeling in the individual cup that appeals 
to the heart of every Christian. This cup represents the 
shedding of the Lord's blood for me personally, so that Christ 
becomes nearer and dearer in the holy ordinance. The only 
wonder is that good people did not think of the individual cup 
centuries ago. We are more than pleased, we are exceed- 
ingly blessed by it. 

As was stated here before by the Editor, the ques- 
tion to be considered in this column is not as to a 
mode of communion cups. The real question is, For 
what is the contents of the cup to be received by the 
individual believer? To receive the cup—the one 
cup or the more cups than one—is not because of the 
value of the cup, but in order to share in ‘‘ the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ.’ The partaking of 
the blood or life of another, in order to be a sharer 
of his being, was a well-understood mode of entering 
into covenant with him and with others, as sharing 
his being was a well-understood thought centuries 
before the days of Christ. As re-emphasized by 
Christ, it ought to be understood to-day. Do not let 
us lose sight of this vital question, through being 
led away into a discussion of the minor and incidental 
question as to ‘‘ individual communion cups.’’ The 
sanitary value of a certain kind of cups is a minor 
matter. The importance of sharing the blood, or the 
life, of Christ, is more to us than a matter of cups, 
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A Good Way of 
Conducting Family Prayers 


Having family prayers is reckoned a duty in 
many a home, yet just how family prayers are to be 
conducted so as to make them pleasant and profitable, 
is not always clear in every home. Something said 
on the subject by the Editor, in a recent publication 
of his, has called out a comment and question by an 
interested correspondent in Georgia, who writes : 

I have been greatly helped this summer by reading your 
book, ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals.’’ I am very anxious 
that the International Committee should publish an edition ol 
this in paper, as I would like to distribute it quite generally. 1 
am a great believer in personal work, and your testimonials 
and experiences have more than ever increased my determina- 
tion to do this myself and press this work upon other Chris- 
tians. You mention in your book the practice of a man in 
Connecticut who conducted family prayers in such an admira- 
ble manner that you adopted the same plan in your own home. 
I realize that you are a busy man, but if you could write me, 
and let me know just what this plan was, I would appreciate 
the same. 

As all were gathered for family worship, after break- 
fast, in that home, the father, opening the Bible to 
the place for the day, would ask one of the children, 
‘«What did we read about yesterday morning ?"’ 
The child would begin the story of yesterday's lesson. 
Then another child would be asked to take up the les- 
son where the first child left off. In that way the day 
before’s lesson was reviewed and brought freshly to 
mind, and all were ready for the new day's Bible les- 
son. Then all who could read found their place for 
the day in the Bible. Father and mother and children 
read. If achild could not read, the father read a verse, 
and the child repeated the words. Difficult words were 
explained, all the reading through. At the close the 
father asked, ‘* What have we been reading about ?”’ 
Children in turn told what had been read. Then the 
father led in prayer, concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer by all. Thus, day by day, the lessons were 
linked, and all knew the lesson that had been read. 
That plan was found pleasant to all. 
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Lesson I. 
Gen. 37 : 12-36. 


October 6. Joseph Sold into Egypt 


(Read Gen. 35 : 1-15; 37: 1-36.) Memory verses: 26-28 





Golden Text: The patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt: but God was with him.—Acts 7 : 9 
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23 § And it came to pass, when Joseph was 
come unto his brethren, that they stripped 
Joseph out of his coat, 4/s coat of many col- 
ours that was on him ; 

24 And they took him, and cast-him into a 
pit: and the pit was empty, ¢here. was no 
water in it. 

25 And they sat down to eat bread: and 
they lifted up their eyes and looked, and, 
behold, a company of ‘sh’ma-el-ives came 
from Gil’e-ad, with their camels beating sni- 
cery and balm and my:rh, going to carry é/ 
down to Egypt. 

26 And Judah said unto his brethren, What 
profit ‘s iif we slay our brother, and conceal 
his blood? 

27 Come, and let us sell him to the Ish’ma- 
el-ites, and let not our hand be upon him; 
for he is our brother avd our flesh: and his 
brethren were content. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


23 And it came to pass, when Joseph was 
come unto his brethren, that they stripped 


Joseph of his coat, the coat of many colors 


that was on him; 24 and they took him, and 
cast him into the pit: and the pit was 
empty, there was no water in it. 25 And 
they sat down to eat bread: and they 
lifted up their eyes and looked, and, be- 
hold, a caravan of Ishmaelites was coming 
from Gilead, with their camels bearing ! spi- 
cery and ?balm and 8 myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt. 26 And Judah said unto his 
brethren, What profit is it if we slay our 
brother and conceal his blood? 27 Come, 
and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let 
not our hand be upon him; for he is our 
brother, our flesh. And his brethren hear- 
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seph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the 
Ish’ma-el-ites for twenty pieces of silver: and 
they brought Joseph into Egypt. 

29 § And Reu’ben returned unto the pit ; 
and, behold, Joseph was not in the pit ; and 
he rent his clothes. 

30 And he returned unto his brethren, and 
said, The child ¢s not; and I, whither shall I 

oO? 
' 31 Anc they took Joseph's coat, and killed 
a kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in the 
blood : 

32 And they sent the coat of many colours, 
and they brought #¢ to their father ; and said, 
This have we found : know now whether it de 
thy son's coat or no. 

33 And he knew it, and said, /¢ is my son's 
coat ; an evil beast hath devoured him ; Jo- 
seph is without doubt rent in pieces. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


lifted up Joseph ou‘ of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver. 
And they brought joseph into Egypt. 29 And 
Reuben returned unto the pit ; and, behold, 
Joseph was not in the pit; and he rent his 
clothes. 20 Anc he returned unto his breth- 
ren, and said, “‘he child is not; and I, whi- 
ther shall I go? 31 And they took Joseph's 
coat, ana killea a he-goat, and dipped the coat 
in the blood ; 32 and they sent the coat of 
many colors, and they brought it to their 
father, and said, This have we found: know 
now whether it is thy son's coat or not. 
33 And he knew it, and said, It is my son's 
coat ; an evil beast hath devoured him ; Joseph 
is without doubt torn in pieces. 






















28 ‘hen there passed by Mid’i-an-ites mer- kened unto him. 28 And there passed by Mid- 
chantmen ; and they drew and lifted up Jo- ianites, merchantmen; and they drew and 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1, October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. . . . Gen. 37: 12-36 
2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison. ...... Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted. ........ . «Gem. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren... .... Gen. 45: 1-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph... ....... Gen, 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt. . . . . Exod. 1: 1-14 
7. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses. . ... . Exod. 2 : 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
g. December 1.-—The Call of Moses rrr: ete 
zo. December 8.—-Moses and Pharaoh . . . . « Exod. 11: 1-10 
11. December 15.— The Passover... ......--. Exod. 12: 1-17 
: The Passage of the Red Sea. . Exod. 14 : 13-27 
12. December 22.— \ Or, Christmas Lesson. ....... Isa. 9 : 1-7 
13. December 29.—Review. 
> 4 
They who never dream and thef who ever dream 
are both alike. , 
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International Home Readings 


MON. —Gen. 37: 1-11. Joseph loved and hated. 
‘TUES.—Gen. 37 : 12-22. ) 


WED.—Gen. 37 : 23-36. f Joseph sold into Egypt. 


THURS.—Gen. 39: 1-€. Joseph finds favor. 
FRI.—Gen. 42 : 14-22. Sin remembered. 
Sat.—Job 5 : 6-17. Affliction for good. 


SUN.—?Psa. 31: 1-15. In God's hand. 


! (These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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A lie isa shield with thorns on both sides. 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Youth of Joseph 


1. A Shepherd Boy : 

Seventeen years old, was feeding the flock (2). 
The youngest . . . keepeth the sheep (1 Sam. 16: ¥, 12). 
Faithful in. . . little is faithful . . . in much (Luke 16: 10), 
2. Pure in the Midst of Evil : 

With his brethren... brought the evil report (2). 
Hast loved righteousness . . . hated wickedness (Psa. 45 : 7). 
Flee youthful lusts (2 Tim. 2 : 22). 
3- Beloved, Yet Hated : 

Israel loved Joseph... his brethren... hated (3, 4). 
Because ye are not of the world (John 15 : 18, 19). 
Marvel not. . . if the world hateth you (1 John 3 : 13). 
4- Destined to Greatness : 

Dreamed... your sheaves... made obcisance (5-11). 


His brethren . . . fell down before his face (Gen. 50: 8). 
They that despised thee shall bow (Isa. 60 : 14). 
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5- A Trusted Messenger : 
Come, and | will send thee unto them (12-17). 


A man diligent. . . stand before kings (Prov. 22: 29). 
In diligence not slothful . . . serving the Lord (Rom. 12: 12). 
6. Persecuted for Righteousness : 
Come now... let us slay him (18-24). 
Persecuted for righteousness’ sake (Matt. 5 : 10). 
All that would live godly .. . shall suffer (2 Tim. 3: 12). 


7. Sold into Slavery : 

Sold Joseph... for twentypieces of silver (25-36). 
Jehovah was with Joseph (Gen. 39: 1, 2). 
Pursued, yet not forsaken (2 Cor. 4:9). 
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If brotherly love were limited to the family it 
would soon die of loneliness. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—When Joseph was seventeen (v. 2), eleven 

years after Jacob's return to Canaan, and twelve 

years before the death of Isaac,—say, 1776 B.C., 
within a century or two. 

PLACES.—-Jacob is with Isaac at Hebron (35 : 27 
and 37:14). His sons are with his flocks in the 
Shechem and Dothan region. Trace Joseph's route 
from Hebron to Dothan, and through the Mediterra- 
nean lowland to Egypt. 

INTERVENING Events.—After the night of wrest- 
ling, Jacob completed his act of submission to Esau, 
and was accepted (Gen. 33). After events at Succoth 
and at Shechem, he and his family went to Bethel, 
fulfilling his vow (28 : 22) to make it God’s house 
(35 : 1-15). Benjamin was born, and Rachel died 
(vs. 16-20), and Jacob joined Isaac (v. 27). Pre- 
sumably he had charge of Isaac’s estate, while his 
own was in the hands of his sons far to the north 
(37 : 14, 12, 17). 

Meanwhile, the thickly peopled region (33 : 19 
and 34, especially v. 30) around Shechem and Do- 
than has been transformed, probably by an invasion 
from Egypt (35 :5?), into a pasturage region, with 
abandoned cisterns and wild beasts (37 : 15, 20, 22, 
24, 33) 

PARALLEL PASSAGES, —Psalm 105 : 17-22, and other 
passages that mention Joseph. 





1 Or, gum tragacanth Or, storax *%Or, mastic ® Or, ladanum 
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Critical Notes 


Verses 21, 22.—Reuben prevents the killing of 
Joseph by his brothers.—Delivered him out of their 
hand; This is a general statement. Certain details 
follow.—Let us not take his life: A specification un- 
der the statement just made. He remonstrates against 
their committing murder.—Shed no blood ; cast him, 
etc. : Another specification. He proposes a different 
thing to do.—/it: An abandoned water cistern. 
There were others in the vicinity (v. 20).— Wilder- 
ness : Normally, the region was agricultural. Now 
the cultivated ground has become wild pasturage, an 
effect which must have resulted from devastation by 
war.— That he might rid him... to deliver him 
again: Better, ‘‘deliver him... to restore him,"’ 
as in the American Revision. Reuben’s motive is 
here indicated. 

Verses 23, 24.—Reuben succeeds in effecting a 
compromise. They insult Joseph, and imprison him 
in the cistern, leaving the further disposal of him un- 
decided.—Of many colors: The word is used only 
here. The Old Versions give it the meaning ‘‘ many 
colored,’’ while modern conjectures give it the mean- 
ing ‘‘ long-sleeved,’ or some other meanings. In 
any case, they had a spite against it as being the dis- 
tinctive garment that indicated Jacob's partiality to 
Joseph. 

Verses 25-27.—They decide to sell him, this de- 
cision being determined by an accident.—A company : 
The word is more specific, a ‘‘ caravan,’’ as given in 
the American Revision. —/shmaelites : So called also 
in verses 27, 284, and 39:1. They are called 
Midianites in verse 28a, and Medanites in verse 36. 
This is taken by many to indicate that the author of 
Genesis here combined two earlier accounts, one of 
which called the traders Ishmaelites, while the other 
called them Midianites. This is not in itself absurd, 
but it is absurd to say that the author of Genesis did 
it without noticing the difference. Evidently he, re- 
garded the different statements as consistent. He is 
dealing with a time a little more than ninety years 
after Abraham sent the sons of his secondary wives 
into the east country to be founders of clans there 
(Gen. 25 : 6 and context). At this date, he thinks, 
the clans of this group may be called either by their 
specific names, as Midianite or Medanite, or by the 
general name of Ishmael, the senior among the found- 
ers.—And his brethren hearkened: This translation 
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is exact, and will explain the variations between the 
Common Version and the American Kevision. 

Verse 28.—The sale.— 7hey drew : The brothers, 
probably, not the merchants.—And so/d : Of course, 
the brothers did the selling. —Brought Joseph into 
kyypt: Or, ‘*caused Joseph to go toward Egypt.’’ 
[he meaning may be either that they arrived in 
Egypt with Joseph, or that they started for Egypt 
with him. These words close this part of the narra- 
tive, so far as Joseph is concerned, verse 36 describing 
a situation that existed later. 

Verses 31-33.-—A kid of the goats: Rather, ‘a he- 
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goat,’’ as in the American Revision.—And they sent : 
In the circumstances, they certainly would not send 
by servants, but by a delegation of their own number. 
— They brought it: Those of them who had been 
delegated for the purpose. There is no contradiction 
in these statements concerning their sending and 
their bringing, but rather a fine verisimilitude. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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He who cannot bear the yoke cannot be trusted to 
wear the crown. 
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Brotherly Hatred 


By Alexander 


ge tege tl splits up families into hostile groups. 

The children of Jacob's many wives hated each 
other, and made common cause against Rachel's two 
sons, Joseph and Benjamin, because they were their 
father's favorites. His unwise exhibition of partiality 
in decking the former with the ‘‘ coat of many col- 
ors,’’ which was not only a gaudy garment, but a sign 
of dignity, provoked the other sons; and the dreams 
irritated them still more, and made them supersti- 
tiously afraid of Joseph's possible supremacy. Their 
rooted hatred made them quick to see their opportu- 
nity when he came to Dothan. No doubt, his having 
been kept at home while they had been wandering 
with the flocks was an added grievance. From Hebron 
tw Shechem, and from Shechem still further afield north- 
wards, they had tramped, toiling and sweating, while 
this lad took his ease at home, and now here he comes 
flaunting with his gay coat. A little thing of that sort 
works half-savage men, like these wild shepherds, 
into paroxysms of rage. They felt that they had the 
lad at their mercy now, and so ripe to shed its seed 
was their hatred that the few minutes between their 
seeing him and his reaching them was enough to 
broach and agree on their murderous plan. _Ferocity 
and cunning go together, and they settle the story to 
be told as quickly as the murder. There were beasts 
of prey enough between Hebron and Dothan to make 
the tale that he had been torn to pieces by one 
of them probable. ‘And we shall see what will 
become of his dreams,’’—that lets out the secret of 
the main motive for their crime, and indicates a 
curious confusion of mind, partly believing that the 
dreams were divine prediction, : nd partly believing 
that they could be prevented from being fulfilled. 

Reuben's intervention had a secret motive, in his 
aesire to restore Joseph. As the eldest son, he had 
sinned against Jacob, but here he is more mindful of 
his duty. He seems to join in the conspiracy, but 
suggests an improvement in its method. The others 
had meant to kill Joseph, and to fling his corpse into 
one of the many cisterns in the neighborhood (Do- 
than means Two Cisterns). Reuben suggests a colirse 
which will kill as effectually, but will not redden 
their hands. The hypocrisy of it would recommend 
it to such men,—‘* Don't let us do anything so vio- 
lent as kill him; let us drop him into this bottle- 
shaped hole, and leave him there. He will die sure 
enough, but nobody can say that we killed him."’ 
So said, so done. The whole scheme is concocted 
and approved before the ignorant victim has had 
time to reach them. 

The unnatural cruelty of the whole is vividly sug- 
gested by the use of ‘‘brethren'’ in verse 23. A 
very brotherly welcome did they give the poor tad ! 
Three swift strokes made the whole picture. ‘‘ They 
stripped Joseph of his coat,"’ the abhorred token of 
Jacob's favoritism ; they ‘‘ cast him. into the pit,"’ 
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dooming him to slow death; and then ‘they sat 
down to eat bread,’’ within earshot of the cries from 
the empty cistern, and with good appetites after their 
morning's work. Did they say grace before meat ? 
Reuben seems to have withdrawn, probably to think 
out his scheme ; but affairs took a new turn with the 
appearance of the caravan of ‘‘Ishmaelites.’’ The 
trade route to Egypt passed by Dothan, and was much 
traversed, Judah's intervention and proposal is taken 
by the critics, who see here the mingling of two ac- 
counts, to be another version of Reuben’s, and to be 
incompatible therewith ; but the narrative is perfectly 
straightforward, if read as it stands. Reuben sug- 
gested a way of killing which was no murder, for no 
blood was shed ; Judah felt the hollowness of the 
quibble, as conscience is apt to do when a crime is 
over and done. He was not moved by pity for 
Joseph, but by the natural awe at shedding a brother's 
blood, and perhaps he knew the strongest motive to 
appeal to with his brothers was the prospect of making 
a little money out of Joseph. That is a very cynical 
question : ‘‘What profit is it if we slay him? We 
shall make nothing out of him dead, but we may 
make twenty pieces of silver if we sell him.’’ No 
doubt, the brothers had inherited the father’s love of 
a good bargain, and so they consented, and at once 
gratified their hate and their greed. A great deal is 
made of the two names by which the purchasers are 
called ; but it is quite possible that /shmaedites had 
passed from its tribal meaning to stand for Arab mer- 
chants of any tribe, just as Canaanite has done, and 
that Midianites is the racial name of the merchants. 
But even if the double designation remains unex- 
plained, it is not necessary to fall back on the hy- 
pothesis of two documents ; and the occurrence of 
both names in verse 28 shows that the hypothetical 
‘*redactor’’ saw no contradiction. 

There is something very striking in the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Ishmaelites, the laconic account of 
the sale of the slave boy, and their resuming their 
march, which is followed in an anticipatory clause to 
its end,—‘‘And they brought Joseph into Egypt.’’ 
The divine: purpose advanccs steadily to its issue, 
through men's base passions and crimes. The cruel 
brothers and the indifferent traders, equally ready to 
buy a slave or spicery, if they can sell either advan- 
tageously, are working out the great plan. They are 
none the less guilty, and it is none the less God's. 
That is the great lesson from the story. 

Reuben’s secret purpose to convey Joseph back to 
Jacob naturally led him to detach himself from the 
others, in order that he might steal unnoticed to the 
pit, and, unnoticed, make his escape with his brother. 
His discovery that Joseph was gone shattered his 
scheme, and as naturally sent him back to the others, 
partly to see if they could clear the mystery, partly to 
peur out his grief. But the hard hearts melted to no 
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sympathy, and the crafty brains kept their own coun- 
sel and told him nothing. Associates in crime have 
little feeling for each other, and tricksters will trick 
their confederates without hesitation. 

The heartless device by which Jacob was deceived 
seems to have been an after-thought, suggested by 
their possession of the coat, and recommended to the 
conspirators because it used the very token of Jacob's 
foolish fondness as the means to crush the old man’s 
heart. His sorrow was as excessive as his favoritism 
had been. No man hasarightto ‘‘ refuse to be com- 
forted,’’ nor to say that any loss will darken all his 
days. For a devout man to say that is tosin against 
Him who'never empties hearts or homes but that he 
may fill them with himself. But the hypocrite sons 
and daughters, who pretended to comfort him, left 
him to weep, and not one of them had the manliness 
nor the love to tell him the truth. It is a miserable 
glimpse into the domestic life which Jacob had brought 
about, —the father’s hopeless grief, and the crocodile 
tears of the liars round him. The last words of the 
lesson strikingly bring side by side the two scenes, — 
the tearful despair of the father in his tent at Hebron, 
with his unloving sons about him, and the slave lad, 
far away in Egypt, turning many a longing thought 
to his father and his home. The contrast points the 
lesson of the whole, the steady march of God's pur- 
pose to its goal, amid the passions, the sins, and the 
tears of men. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
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The path to the peak must often turn away from it. 
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Teaching Points 
By ‘Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Wrath of Man. Praise of God 


HE wrath of man in the case of Joseph’s brethren 
could hardly be meaner or more despicable. It 
began in envy. They deliberately determined to 
murder a younger brother, not in heat of anger, but 
simply because he was superior. The crime displayed 
the cowardice of Reuben, the hypocrisy of Judah, the 
callousness of all as they sat down to eat bread by 
the pit where they proposed that Joseph should 
starve. They sold the future king’s-counselor for a 
slave, and lied to their father and his to make him 
believe his son had been killed by beasts; and, 
meaner than all, they deliberately took and enjoyed 
the fifteen dollars received as the price of a brother 
sold. Sins are progressive. 

Sins are boomerangs. Jacob deceived his father 
Isaac, and, though he had settled with Esau ten years 
before, and been pardoned of God, his own sons 
bitterly deceived him. Think of a family where that 
lie must be lived up to by ten men in all the years 
till God should expose it. 

But bad as all this was, it was not beyond God's 
mitigation, and making it an occasion of good to the 
one wronged. Ishmaelites, descendants of Joseph's 
great-grandfather Abraham, deliver him from the 
worse sons of his own father Jacob. It is nothing to 
have half a score of brothers against one if God is 
for him. 

It would have been a great comfort to the boy, go- 
ing away from home into slavery and prison to have 
known that he was to be the real king of Egypt. But 
would it have been better for him? Assuredly not. 
He could only be fit to be king by being tried and 
developed. An unswerving trust in God in affliction 
is more profitable than assurance of kingship. It is 
the only way to kingship. 

Treating of the character of the boy, fail not to 
show the grief of the father, who wailed, ‘‘ Torn, torn 
in pieces is Joseph."’ 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


m ND THEY TOOK HIM, AND CAST HIM INTO THE 

Pir.’’—One of the inevitable evils of poly- 
tamy is the lack of brotherly affection shown among 
hildren of the same family, but of different mothers. 
t has been so in all ages of the world’s history, and 
t is shown to-day in Oriental and in other lands where- 
‘ver polygamous customs prevail. One wonders at the 
ieartlessness and cruelty shown by Joseph’s brothers 
n their envy of a younger brother ; but a slight ac- 
juaintance with polygamy, even in its modern form, 
ables one to understand the motives of such 
onduct. 

In polygamous life, even under the most favorable 

ircumstances, there is a certain degree of isvlation 
ind separateness of life on the part of the different 
mothers, which naturally leads to a separation of in- 
terests upon the part of the children. They are 
brought up sharing in all the petty jealousies and 
heart-burnings which such a life naturally engenders 
in a mother’s heart.~ It is quite impossible for chil- 
dren, under such circumstances, to have that feeling 
of brotherly affection which prevails in a family of 
one mother. In nations made up of such mixed 
families, where no true family life exists, there is 
always lacking the strong tie of brotherly affection, 
and society suffers from the absence of the family 
feeling which, in the social system, lies at the basis 
of all true patriotism. 

The patriarchal household of Jacob was by no 
means a model household, and it must be admitted 
that in it were given many occasions for the encour- 
agement of jealousy and rivalry among the children 
and among their mothers. ‘The favoritism shown to 
young Joseph by the father, the gift of the embroi- 
dered tunic, and then the dreams of such significant 
portent, so imprudently related by the fair-featured 
young dreamer, exasperated the selfish and cold- 
hearted brothers, and prepared them for the heartless 
deed. 

The pit into which the unfortunate lad was cast 
before the arrival of the traders to whom he was sold, 
was probably a dry, half-filled well,—at any rate, a 
pit so deep that it would have been impossible for 
him to extricate himself without help. It was wel- 
comed by the brothers as the means of getting rid 
of the troublesome young dreamer without actually 
shedding his blood. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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You may silence the teacher, but you cannot subdue 
the truth. d 
ae 


The Coat of Many Colors 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


N READING the story of Joseph, as a child, I 
always imagined the coat of many colors to be 
a brilliant piece of patchwork, and I have no doubt 
that that is the general idea entertained by most chil- 
dren. Whether I was so taught, or whether this no- 
tion originated in my own brain, I cannot say, but I 
see now, in studying the subject for myself, that the 
word ‘pieces’? in the margin might justify my 
teacher in inculcating that notion. 

The Arabic version does not contain the idea of 
‘*pieces’’ at all, but the word employed signifies 
‘«colored,’’ or, rather, colored embroidery, or blend- 
ing of colors. ; 

Since I have come to Palestine, and seen the bril- 
liantly colored and woven materials that native gar- 
ments are made of, my original conception of Joseph's 
coat has undergone a decided modification. 

If we visit Damascus to-day, we are surprised at the 
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tissues of g “d threads that leave her looms, —beauti- 
ful work indeed, but a mere remnant of the excellent 
work that she used to boast of in former days. 

Since the fall of Babylon, Tyre, and Jerusalem, 
and in view of the poverty that has fallen upon the 
land, ‘‘cunning work’’ has become an almost obso- 
lete art but, not entirely. There is village called 
Zook in Mt. Lebanon, a few miles north of here, 
whose inhabitants are nearly all weavers, and the 
general work they turn out is of a superior quality, 
specimens of which are to be found in every Euro- 
pean and American country. Tablecloths, abbas, 
cushion covers, slippers, etc., are interwoven with 
gold and silver thread. 

I was in Zook a few months before Emperor Wil- 
liam II visited Palestine, and I found one of the 
‘cunning workmen’’ engaged on a piece of tapestry. 
He was actually reproducing the bust photograph of 
the Emperor. It was a small piece of work, about 
three feet square, but most difficult of execution. It 
would take him several weeks to finish it, and it was an 
order from a wealthy man who designed it as a gift to 
His Imperial Majesty, and was to cost fifty pounds 
sterling. This only goes to prove that at the present 
day we can trace in existing native manufactures 
relics for that art for which the people of the East 
have always been famous. 

A few weeks ago I interviewed a Bed’wy belonging 
to a large tribe near Damascus. Among other things, 
I asked, ‘‘ How does the wife of your shaykh occupy 
her time? Does she work like other women ?”’ 

To which he replied : ‘‘ She does nothing menial. 
Her slaves wash, bake, and cook, etc., but she spins, 
weaves rugs and carpets, does fancy work, embroi- 
dery, etc.’’ 

This picture of a shaykh's wife threw light, I ima- 
gined, on the kind of life Sarah, Rachel, and Rebekah 
must have lived, and I have no doubt that it was the 
beloved wife of Jacob’s youth that wove the ‘‘ coat of 
many colors”’ for the beloved child of his old age. 

It is not uncommon for us to see coats of many 
colors worn by shepherds and fellahin, but these are, 
for the most part, of a common make. _I have, how- 
ever, seen coats woven in particularly bright colors, — 
scarlet, yellow, and blue predominating,—while an 
elaborate pattern has been worked into the back 
width between the shoulders. The ordinary colored 
coat of which we are speaking is called ‘‘abba.’’ It 
consists of a broad piece of cloth doubled in half, and 
extending to the knees. It is cut up in front, over- 
cast, and stitched with embroidery, and hollowed out 
for the neck. The sides are seamed up to within a 
few inches of the shoulder, where a little round sleeve, 
extending to the elbow, is inserted. The commonest 
abba of all consists of black and white broad stripes. 
The next is a crimson-lake abba, and the least com- 
mon and more expensive is the one that shows the 
greatest combination of colors, and is elaborately 
embroidered. 

SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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God writes his greatest messages in men. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


O NOW, see whether it be well with thy brethren 

(v. 14). As long as the fledglings are in the 

nest, or hopping from bough to bough, or taking their 
first short flights, the parent birds are full of a beau- 
tiful solicitude. But after they have mastered the use 
of their wings, and taken to wood and field, the be- 
ings who gave them life forget them. Perhaps they 
would not know them if they met them alone in the 
sky, and certain it is that they would not risk a pin- 
feather to save them from the hunter. How different 
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it is with the human parent! The children never get 
so far away, nor so independent, nor so helpless, that 
the old Jacobs and Rachels do not follow them with 
eager, watchful, loving hearts, See them sitting in 
their cottages on the Rhine, or their cabins by the 
Killarney lakes, and following the steps of their boys 
and girls into evegy quarter of the globe. Think of 
the millions of fathers and mothers that are watching 
the daily mails for news of their children. Never a 
traveler goes to Hawaii or the Phillipines, to Australia 
or to Alaska, that old men and women leaning on 
their staffs do not beg them, with tearful eyes, to hunt 
up their Josephs, and see ‘if it is well with them.’’ 

What seckest thou? (vy. 15.) In this stranger's in- 
terest in the welfare of the wandering boy you see 
something scarcely less beautiful than that of the 
parents. Why should he care what became of the 
lad? It was not his son. He had never seen him 
before, and would never see him again. He was 
probably ‘‘dead tired,’’ after a journey or from fol- 
Why should he take time to look 
after this youngster ? 


lowing his sheep. 
Was not his own supper get- 
ting cold on the table in the tent? Ah! you forget 
the beautiful instinct of ‘‘ brotherhood,’’—the com- 
mon ties that make the whole world kin! Perhaps 
this man had a boy of his own who-had gone out into 
the world to seek his fortune. Who knows how his 
heart throbbed with sympathy as he stopped the lad, 
and said : ‘* What seekest thou, my boy ? 
serve you. 


Let me 
I have a son of my own who has gone 
down to Egypt, and somehow I feel that, if I can 
help you, I shall help him through you.’’ This is 
the feeling that stirs in the hearts of Sunday-school 
teachers, mission workers, and all philanthropists. 
There is coldness and indifference enough in the 
world, we know, but never forget how many kind 
souls there are who are looking after the children of 
other people. Keep an eye open for the wanderers. 
Never forget the nameless man whose heart went out 
to the young Joseph in the question, ‘‘ What seekest 
thou ?”’ 

And they saw him afar off, and before he came 
near unto them, they conspired (vy. 18). 
get the horrid contrast. The harpies, the vultures, 
the wild beasts ! ' How full the world is of the wretches 
who lie in wait for the wanderers—‘‘ seeing them afar 
off, and plotting their ruin before they come near’’ ! 
Like spiders in their webs (which quiver at the first 
step of their victims), they sit in their saloons and 
gambling-houses and ‘dives, watching and plotting 
and devouring. My little Josephs, don’t you flatter 
yourselves that there are no traps and pitfalls, with 
their devilish fowlers and hunters, watching for you. 
The pit you will fall into is not an accident. 
dug with cunning and malicious skill. These cor- 
morants are ‘‘laying’’ for you. They are only wait- 
ing for you to get out of your knickerbockers, and big 
enough to ‘‘drop a nickel in the slot,’’ hold a ciga- 
rette without burning your fingers, or look over the 
top of a bar. No buck or doe ever told a little spotted 
fawn that her life must be one continual lookout for 
hunters with more assurance than we tell you that the 
enemies of your souls ‘‘ see you afar off, and conspire 
for you before you come near.”’ 

And we will say, An evil beast hath devoured him 
(v. 20). Let us figure up the results of that feeling of 
envy which slowly awoke in the souls of the sons of 
Jacob when they saw his preference for Joseph. They 
did a deed of abject cruelty to him. 
driven to falsehood and deception. They broke the 
heart of an old and that their father. 
They planted a guilty secret in their own hearts, 
which (past a doubt) bore bitterest fruits of anxiety, 
terror, shame, and loathing for themselves. 


There you 


It was 


They were 


man, man 


If we 
could realize what a crop of sorrows and wrongs may 
grow from a single bad feeling (just one little, mean, 
and dastardly emotion in the soul), I think we should 
fight them as men fight snakes and fire and pesti- 
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lence. Take that very feeling of envy. When it 
first crops up, it is so tiny and weak that we scarcely ° 
see or feel it. But be sure, if you don’t kill it while 
yet it is young, like an acorn planted ‘n a vase it 
will shatter your heart with its growth. < will shatter 
your home. It will shatter your church. If it grows 
naturally in your heart, you have got plenty of busi- 
And you'd etter begin fighting it at 
once. It is like subterranean fire. Did you ever 
fight fire in a peat-bed? It broke ovt one time in 
some rich vegetable mold near a house of mine, and 
I gayly started out to extinguish it with a sprinkling- 
can. Before I was through I had to us2 barrels and 
hogsheads «f water. It burned for more than a week. 
Every nighc I hoped that I had quenched the last 
spark, only to find a new flame in the morning. But 
I had to keep fighting, for my house was at stake, 
And so is your heart if that subterranean fire of envy 
is burning in it. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ness on hand, 


ad 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


RING out lesson facts by question. Be careful 
not to review in this way too much in detail. 
Some err in this line. Only the broad outlines of the 
lesson must be called for from the platform. Bearing 
this in mind, put the word Joseph on the board be- 
fore you begin the review. Did his brothers feel 
towards him as they should? What was the cause 
of this bitter feeling ? (See Gen. 37 : 3, 4.) Now 
put down the word hated. Did not this feeling wear 
off? No; it grew stronger and stronger. Why ? 
(See Gen. 37: 5, 8.) Did they have any other feel- 
ing against their brother? Yes, they envied him. 
Put that down. Why did they envy him ? (See Gen. 
37 : 9-11.) Now pass on to the consequences of all 
this dreadful feeling. Feeling leads to action. If we 
feel kindly towards any one, we incline to do them 


good. If unkindly, we tend to do them evil. How 
did this feeling show itself in these brothers? Some 
of them would have killed the boy on the spot. But 


the best of them was willing to sell him into slavery. 
Put down the word sold. 

Was this, then, all the result of Joseph's good life ? 
No, there is 110re to follow. In all this, whom did 
Joseph have with him? God. Yes. Put down the 
words indicated. Now we will wait to see how God 
brought good out of all this evil. 





JOSEPH 
HATED 
ENVIED 

SOLD 
BUT GOD WITH HIM 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘God moves in a mysterious way."’ Psa. 133 : 1-3. 

** Blest be the tie that binds.” (197: 1, 2.) 

**A charge to keep I have.’ Psa. 37 : 23-30. 

**In the hour of trial."’ (St : t-4.) 

“God is the refuge of his saints. Psa. "th ee | 

“* He leadeth me: O blessed thought !"’ pam 

- 2 ° : Psa. 130 : 1-8. 
How firm a foundation, ye saints of the (193 : 1-4.) 

Lord.” Psa. 25 : 15-22. 
** While foes are strong and danger near."' (34:1, 2.) 


< 


A man needs to keep in store all youth s visions, to 
be his light in the dark days that come before their 
realization. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


Pre-View for the Fourth Quarter 
cr topic for the quarter will be ‘‘Old Testa- 


nent Stories Illustrating God's Care.’’ The 


foliowi1g lesson truths will be emphasized : 


1. ‘sod cares for us in time of trouble or danger. 
2. God cares for us when we are treated unkindly. 
3. God honors those who honor him. 

4. We should return good for evil. 

5. We should be diligent in right doing. 

6. We should pray to God when we are in trouble, 
7. God cares for us, 

8. Self-contr>l. 

9g. We shoulc 

10. God will celiver us from our enemies. 

11. We shou!d praise God for his goodness to us. 
12. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 


bey God. 


The same plan of lesson construction will be fol- 
lowed as that used previously, but only one Result 
Sought will be given. Various Starting-Points will be 
suggested. The following pictures will be recom- 
mended for use during the quarter : 


Joseph Sold’into Egypt, by Doré. 

The Selling of Joseph, by Schopin. 

Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream, by Doré. 

Joseph Making Himself Known to His Brethren, by Doré, 
. Jacob Going Down to Egypt, by Doré. 

Jacob Going to Recover his Son in Egypt, by Schopin. 

Joseph Presents his Father to Pharaoh, by Pontormo, 

The Finding of Moses, by Delaroche. 

Moses and the Daughter »f Pharaoh, by Doré. 

Moses and the Burning Bush, by Vorbehalten. 

Worship of the Wise Men, vy Hofmann. 

Arrival of the Shepherds, by Lerolle. 


(For information as to where such pictures may be 
obtained, sce leaflet, which will be furnished free by 


the Editor. ) 
% 


Lesson I. 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care, 

Il. Lesson Truth: God Cares for Us 
Trouble or Danger. 

II. Golden Text: 7%e putriarchs, moved with envy, 
sold Joseph into Egypt: but God was with hin,.— 
Acts 7: 9. 

IV. Result Sought : 

A consciousness of God's care in time of 
trouble or danger. 
V. Starting-Points : 


[Nore.—S arting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. ] 


in Time of 


Were you ever sent on an errand ? 

A family of twelve children. 

The life of a shepherd. 

What are some of the Bible stories which 
you like very much ? 


TV? Pf 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Does mother or father ever send you on errands? 
Where do they sometimes send you? Did they ever 
send you on an errand to a place that was very far 
from home? How far was it? Did you go alone? 
2. THE LESSON Story. 

Our story to-day is about a boy whose father sent 
him on a long errand. For five Sundays to come we 
are going to have stories about this same boy. His 
name was Joseph. He was a Hebrew boy, and lived 





in the land of Canaan. Joseph had eleven brothers. 
His father, Jacob, was a rich man, and kept a great 
flock of sheep. It was such a large flock that all 
Joseph’s big brothers were kept busy taking care of 
the sheep and lambs. Oftentimes Joseph went out in 
the fields and helped them, but after a while Joseph's 
brothers began to think that their father loved Joseph 
more than he loved them. Then they became very 


jealous of him, and did not like to have him come * 


out in the fields with them any more. One time they 
had to take the sheep off to a new place called Shechem, 
where there was plenty of green grass, and they did 
not take Joseph with them, but left him at home with 
his mother and father and his little brother, whose 
name was Benjamin. 

When his sons had been away for a while, the father 
began to get anxious about them, and wished to know 
how they were faring, so he said to Joseph, ‘‘ My 
boy, I want you to go to Shechem and find out how 
your brothers are doing, and come back and bring me 
word about them.’’ Joseph at once said that he would 
do as his father wished, so he took a lunch for himself 
and some things for his brothers, and started out for 
Shechem. When, however, he came to the place 
where he expected to meet his brothers, he could not 
find them anywhere. He wandered about from one 
place to anether, but they were nowhere to be seen. 
Joseph was a faithful boy, however, and did not turn 
about and go back home. He knew his father would 
be anxious to hear about his suns and the sheep, so 
he kept on searching for them. Then God put it into 
the heart of a man to help Joseph. This man saw 
that Joseph seemed to be in trouble, so he asked him 
what he was seeking for. Josepl answered, ‘‘I am 
looking ‘or my brothers, the sons of Jacob, who are 
here with their flocks.’’ The man knew Joseph's 
brothers, and he was able to tell him that they had 
left Shechem, and had gone farther on to new fields, 
to a place called Dothan. 

When Joseph heard this, he at once started off to 
Dothan, and by and by he found his brothers there in 
the fields. When his brothers saw him coming, they 
became very angry, and began to try and find some 
way to get ridof him. Iam afraid they would have 
done him some great harm, but God was taking care 
of Joseph, and he put it into the heart of one of the 
brothers, named Reuben, to save him. When Reuben 
saw that the others were determined to kill Joseph, he 
thought awhile, and then said to them: ‘I will tell 
you what we will do. Let us not kill him, but put 
him into this pit that is here.’’ Reuben thought that, 
if Joseph was put into the pit, he could take him out 
some time when the brothers were not watching, and 
send him back to his father. When they heard Reu- 
ben’s words, the brothers agreed to do as he said, and 
cast Joseph into the pit. 

Not very long after this, while some of the brothers 
were taking their dinner, they saw some merchants 
coming along the road on their camels. These mer- 
chants were going away down into the land of Egypt 
to sell their goods. One of the brothers, whose name 
was Judah, said to the others, ‘‘ Let us sell Josepl: to 
these men, that they may take him away down to 
Egypt, and we will tell our father that some wild 
beast has killed him.’’ So when the merchants came 
along, without letting Reuben know anything about 
it, they took Joseph out of the pit. When the mer- 
chants saw what a fine boy Joseph was, they paid the 
price for him, and carried him off. When Reuben 
came back to find Joseph, he felt very badly to find 
that his brother was gone, and that he could not take 
him home to his father. But God was with Joseph all 
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the time, and cared for him on that long journey down 
into the land of Egypt. We shall see in our story 
next Sunday how he continued to care for him. 

3. TRANSITION, 

How many brothers did Joseph have? What was 
their business? What was the name of their father ? 
Where did the brothers take the sheep one time? 
After they had been gone awhile, what did Jacob say 
to Joseph ? Was Joseph ready to do as his father 
wished ? When Joseph got to Shechem, what did he 
find? How did God help him? Where did he at 
last find his brothers? How did his brothers feel 
when they saw him coming? What did some of 
them want to do? How did God care for Joseph this 
time? What did Reuben tell the brothers to do? 
After a while, what people did the brothers see coming 
along the road? When these people came along, 
what did the brothers do with Joseph? Where did 
the merchants take Joseph ? Who took care of him 
when he was lost at Shechem and when his brothers 
wanted to harm him? Who took care of him on the 
long journey down to Egypt? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Who will care for us when we are in trouble or in 
danger? I want to tell you about a little boy named 
Ralph. His mother used to undress him and tuck 
him into bed every night, but one night she had to 
go out, and, as Mary, the girl, was very busy, she said 
to Ralph, «‘I will undress you down here, and you 
can run upstairs and get into bed by yourself.’’ So, 
when Ralph was undressed, he started off all alone. 
It was very dark upstairs, but he didn’t mind it, and 
pretty soon found his cot, and lay down just as if his 
mother had. been there to tuck him in. He wasn'ta 
bit afraid up there in the dark by himself. Can you 
tell me why Ralph wasn’t afraid? Who was taking 
care of him ? F 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth | God Cares for 

Emphasized Us in Time of 

l'rouble or 
Danger. 








Z Questions 
tion. | about Joseph's Errand 
which Draw from the Chil- 

dren the Central Truth. 
The Lesson 


Story Joseph's Errand. 
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1. As the stories of the next five Sundays are spoken 
of, print the word ‘‘ JOSEPH."’ 

2. As the lesson story is told, sketch the home, 
Dothan, the pit, and the road to Egypt, and print the 
words as in the cut. 

3. As a closing thought, print the last four words 
of the Golden Text, ‘‘GoD WAS WITH HIM."’ 


IX. Pictures for the Children 
Joseph Sold into Egypt, by Doré. 
The Selling of Joseph, by Schopin. 
[EpiTor’s Notr.—A leaflet containing valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, 
with a selected list of books useful for primary teachers, 


will be sent free, by the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, upon request. } 
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Heavenly visions make earthly workers. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE story of Joseph occupies one-fifth of the Book 
of Genesis, and contains all the elements of 
character-drawing, variety of incident, picturesque 
and dramatic movement, of the modern novel. Famil- 
iarize yourself afresh with the narrative by reading it 
in Moulton’s ‘* Genesis,’’ and the excellent brief 
sketch, with interesting sidelights, in Harper's ‘‘ From 
Abraham to David’’ (Chap. III). 

Have one member of your class give in his own 
words the story of Joseph's boyhood ; another, a 
sketch of his home life ; another, the account of his 
being sold to the Ishmaelites ; and another, his fath- 
er’s reception of the evil tidings. Then make this 
lesson a study of envy, with illustrations from the 
experience of your pupils or their associates. 
them : 

1. Some Causes of Envy. 
family, you will find were : 

(1.) A parent's partiality. Lead your pupils to 
point out why Joseph’s father made him a favorite 
before his brothers, excused him from his share of the 
work, and had him wear a dress that constantly re- 
minded them that he was preferred before them in 
his father’s affection. Show how a parent, by dress- 
ing one child better than the others in a family or 
among the neighbors’ children, and by contrasting 
the advantages of the favorite with the defects of the 
others, fosters selfishness, conceit, and hatred. 

(2.) A child’s thoughtlessness, Describe Joseph's 
dreams, his telling of them, what they meant, the 
feelings of his brethren, his father's rebuke. Tell 
the children not to contrast their good fortune with 
the want of it in others, nor to boast of it as though 
they were more worthy. 
and friends lost. 

(3-) Bad men’s dislike of goodness. Joseph's 
brothers, sons of three other mothers than his, but 
the same father, were wicked fellows. They had re- 
deeming traits. Reuben, from whom Joseph was 
likely to take the birthright, as his father had dene 
from Esau, had a tender heart toward the boy (Gen. 
37:21). Judah did not want to kill him (v. 26). In 
later years they all confessed that they had wronged 
him (42 : 21), but they were coarse, selfish, unruly 
young men. They had a bad reputation throughout 
the country (34: 30). Joseph knew it, and reported 
it to his father. The others hated him because he 
would not join in their evil-doing, nor help to con- 
ceal it. Many a boy is meanly persecuted in home 
and school because he is honest and upright. 

2. Works of Envy. Ask your pupils to name 
them. In this case they were: 

(1.) Spite. Show why they stripped the coat from 
him and spoiled it. 

(2.) Cruelty. Describe the pit into which they 
threw him, and their feasting while he begged them 
to save him. Long years after they remembered it : 
‘« We saw the distress of his soul, when he besought 
us, and we would not hear.’’ 


Show 


These, in Jacob's 


Thus families are divided 


Envy is the amuse- 
ment of tyrants, who usually are cowards. 

(3-) Murder. They planned to kill him (vs. 18- 
20; see 1 John 3:15; Matt. § : 22). 

(4.) Slavery. Judah appealed to their cupidity, 
which proved stronger than their envy, perhaps be- 
cause it ministered to their envy. His appeal to their 
family pride sounds strangely: ‘‘For he is our 
brother, our flesh.’’ It is savagery to use human be- 
ings as property. 

(5.) Lying. Describe the story of the coat with 
blood, and the message to the father. 

(6.) Ingratitude. These brothers knew that the 
sight of that bloody coat would wound to the heart 
the man who had begotten them, and cared for them 
all their lives. 


(7.) Hypocrisy. Show how these rascals undertook 
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te comfort their father. To such depths will envy 
bring any one who yields to it. 

3. The Consequences of Envy. Describe the 
misery of the innocent boy, separated from home and 
sold into slavery ; the years of grief to the father ; 
the ruin wrought in the characters of the men who 
sold their younger brother for a few shekels. 

4- The Providence of God Overruling the Evil. 
Genesis 45 : 5; 50: 20. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Joseph at Home. Why did Joseph's father 
love him best? How did he show his love? What 
effect did this favoritism have on Joseph? What 
effect on his brethren ? What was wrong in each ? 

2. Joseph’s Brethren in the Field. How did 
they propose to kill him? Why? Why did they 
change their plan ? 

3. Joseph in the Hands of his Brethren. Men- 
tion the traits of meanness they showed in disposing 
of him. What arguments persuaded them to sell 
him ? What report did they send to their father? 

4. The Wickedness and Peril of Envy. What is 
envy ? (Prov. 14: 30.) Who are in danger of yield- 
ing to it? (Jas. 4: 4, 5.) What is the Christian 
spirit? (Eph. 4 : 31, 32.) 

Suggestive Topics 

God permitted polygamy, but let men learn its evil 
by experience. Modern civilization abhors it because 
of the mischief it has wrought. 

A wise boy does not boast of his superiority in the 
family, and wise parents do not encourage him to do it. 

Envy is the curse of homes, the misery of neigh- 
borhoods, the debasement of society. It would lead 
men to destroy all good when it has persuaded them 
that they have none in themselves. 

Boston, 

b 7 


The envious man cuts away the very steps by which 
he might rise. 


fate 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Joseph the Beloved and Hated 


I, THE GENERAL. PREPARATION (Gen. 37). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The story of the patriarchal period continues with 
the romantic history of Joseph, the one who knew 
the extremes of favor and of hatred, of weakness and 
of power, whose career unfolded smoothly because 
his principles were uniform and sound, one fore- 
ordained to attain to great power because of his unusual 
combination of the qualities which influence and cap- 
tivate men,—the first qualities of real manhood. 

Joseph was the elder child of the best beloved wife 
of Jacob, Rachel (30 : 23, 24; 33: 7), who had passed 
away in giving birth to his brother Benjamin (35 : 
16-19). He was a well-favored lad, frank and honest, 
blurting out the truth even when it was his interest to 
conceal it, deeply loved by his father, who, with char- 
acteristic injudiciousness, gave him a beautiful long 
coat with sleeves for his holiday wear,—such a gar- 
Whether 
it was his reports, or his finery, or his offensive 
dreams, that excited the hostility of his brethren, 
we cannot be sure. Probably all helped, but they 
came to hate him with an intensity that only awaited 
its opportunity for swift vengeance. Although Reu- 
ben and Judah interfered to prevent Joseph's murder, 
he was cruelly sold into slavery in Egypt, the aged 
father brutally deceived about him, and a heartless, 
deliberate revenge consummated. 


ment as gave him a marked pre-eminence. 


Most clearly we 
are led to see the doting, unwise father, the pure- 
minded, friendly, but somewhat priggish youth who 
dreamed of coming supremacy, and the older breth- 
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ren gradually transformed by jealousy into blind and 
brutal enemies of Joseph. 

This chapter, excepting the first verse, is pro- 
phetic. One reading it closely observes thai it con- 
tains a series of curious duplications, The brethren 
hate Joseph because of his father's petting (v. 4), and 
because of the boy's dreams (vs. 5-11); he is protected 
from death by Reuben (vs. 21, 22, 29) and by Judah 
(v. 26); he is sold to a caravan of Ishmaelites, and 
taken to Egypt (vs. 25, 27, 28; comp. 39. 1), and 
kidnapped by Midianitish merchants (v. <8 : comp. 
40:15). The last doublet is the only one trouble- 
some to explain. 
have been combined into one. 


It strongly suggests that two stories 
Verse 28, as com- 
pared with verse 36, seems to be an attempt to har- 
monize the two parallel accounts. Textual scholars 
have a simple explanation of these difficulties in the 
probable fact that the author of the chapter as it 
stands drew upon two earlier and closely parallel 
In one story, Ishmaelites, 
Midianites, were the ones who took 
Joseph away. The compiler, unable to determine 
between his sources, included both statements. The 
question is of minor importance except as_ bearing 
upon a theory of the origin of the Book of Genesis. 


Il. 


stories for his material. 


in the other, 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

For the very difficult and uncertain analysis of this 
chapter into its two earlier constituents reference may 
be made to the elaborate work, in two volumes, ‘‘ The 
Hexateuch,'’ by Carpenter and Battersby (Longmans), 
or to Driver's ‘‘ Introduction to Old Testament Litera- 
(p. 17f.). It is so uncertain that Bennett and 
Adeney, ‘‘A Biblical Introduction,’’ and McFadyen, 
‘* Messages of the Historians,’’ content themselves 
with distinguishing only the priestly and prophetic 
elements in the chapter. The Rev. H. C. G. Moule 
gives a rather poor sketch of Joseph in ‘* Character 
Sketches'' (Whittaker). Dr. Driver has an admirable 
and comprehensive study in the Hastings Bible Dic- 
tionary (Vol. Il). Dods’s sketch in ‘‘ The Book of 
"’ is fine. 


ture’’ 


Genesis 


Ill. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussIon. 

[Vo be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. His Father's Partiality. 
count for this feeling ? 
(vs. 3, 11, 13, 35.) 

2. The ‘‘Tunic with Long Sleeves.”’ 


(1.) How may we ac- 
(2.) How was it manifested ? 


(3.) Show 
the importance of this article of dress among Orientals. 
(4.) Was its significance to Joseph due to its beauty 
as a garment, or to some implication of superiority ? 
3. Zhe Two Dreams. (5.) From what motive did 
Joseph relate these dreams? Is the result surprising ? 
4. The Atittude of his Brethren. (6.) By what 
stages did they reach the determination to put him to 
death ? [Long: 9 3. McLaren: 9 1. Goss: 
Dunning: 2.] (7.) How was this altered to a willing- 
ness to sell him into slavery? (8.) What goes to prove 
the heinousness of their crime? [Warren: § 1. Mc- 
Laren : J 3.] 
5. Joseph's Fate. (9.) Was it a bitter fate for him 
to be sold to Egypt? Ifso, why? [Warren: Jf 3, 4.] 
6. His Character as Unfolded. (10.) What sort 
of a personality does this chapter give to Joseph ? 


BY. 


Vv. 20. 


SoME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Revenge may be sweet, but it is costly. Men 
rarely find themselves able to take what they consider 
an equitable retribution, and to stop there. 

Qualities which betoxen real strength may be at 
first sight unattractive. 

God often has to give us bitter experiences a; a cor- 
rective to our own folly. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

= 

Profit, not principle, keeps some men from slaying 

their brothers, that they may sell them. 
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Recent History 


all the facts definitely known about 

Shakespeare can be printed on a single page, 
there is a natural demand for biographies of the man. 
He. who knew humanity with such clearness of in- 
sight into all its ordinary, and some of its extraor- 
dinary, phases, necessarily challenges humanity's 
curiosity about himself. So the gaps in our knowledge 
of facts must be filled out by a careful study of the 
environment in which he lived and grew and worked, 
and by imaginative construction of his relations to 
that environment, as well as by inferences from those 
passages of his works which, in spite of himself, 
tend to self-revelation, to say nothing of the Son- 
nets, which most critics regard as an expression of the 
man. 

Hamilton Mabie has excellent qualities for such an 
undertaking, as he has a fine sympathy with the best 
in literature and life, an admirable power of popular 
exposition, and an extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject. Besides this, he has studied 
the Warwickshire country with almost microscopic 
attention, and has mastered the history and geography 
of Old London. He has also taken pains, not only 
to show the poet's place in the literary development 
of the Elizabethan time, and his personal relations to 
the leading men, so far as he had any, but also to 
trace the development of his art in its successive 
stages. Naturally, he is less full in this department 
than are those who are more formally critics of the 
plays, but he gives enough to enable any reader to 
see what each period stood for in the poet's growth, 
and how his poems and plays express this. Espe- 
cially is he clear as to the importance of the Essex 
tragedy at the close of‘the reign, when the Cecils 
were playing upon the susceptibilities of an aged 
queen, in making Shakespeare the greatest of trage- 
dians through his sympathy with the reforming party 
led by Essex. 

While the biography by Mr. Sidney Lee must rank 
as the most original contribution to our knowledge of 
the subject, Mr. Mabie’s is, through its literary grace 
and the abundance of its illustrations, the most 
beautiful, and is not unlikely to prove the most 
popular. 

In the deluge of Napoleonic lit2rature which has 
been poured forth in France, England, and America, 
during the last twenty years, the closing days at St. 
Helena have been the least discussed. Lord Rose- 
bery, therefore, has the field almost to himself, and 
he has rendered a real service in showing his readers 


HILE 


their way through the mass of books, mostly menda- 
cious, which have pretended to describe the last 





* William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man. By Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, author of “‘ My Study Fire,” ‘ Under the Trees and 
Elsewhere,” ‘‘ The Life of the Spirit."". New York: The Macmillan 
Company 

Napoleon: The Last Phase 
Harper & Brothers. $3. 

The Westminster Biographies ‘<1: 
H 


By Lord Rosebery. New York: 


Tobn Wesley. By Frank Ban- 


field 1V: Adam Duncan. By W Wilson Boston: Small, 
Maynard, & Co 75 cents each 

The Beacon Biographies of kKminen. Americais XIV: J Feni- 
more Cooper By WB. Shubrick Cl,mer. Dostca: Small. May- 
nard,& Co. 75 cents. 

The Frigate Constitution: The Centr. F.ecur. +t rhe Navy under 
Sail. By Ira N. Hollis. Boston: Houehto: M uinm & Co $1.50 

William Herschel and His Work Py James Sime. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 25 

The Story of the Soldier “Sy Generat Georee A. Forsyth USA 
With iiustrations by R F. Zogbaum New York: L Appleton & 


Co. $1.50. 


and Biography“ 


exile. He finds that the only one that can be fully 
trusted is the private diary of Gournaud, and with its 
help he checks Las Cases, O’ Meara, and the rest. 

It is not a pleasant picture he draws of the treat- 
ment the great prisoner experienced at the hands of 
his English jailers, and he expresses his utter con- 
tempt for Lord Bathurst, who planned that treatment, 
and Sir Hudson Lowe, who carried it out. He brings 
out Napoleon's opinions on various matters of inter- 
est, as shown without reserve in his conversations, 
and especially that his religious belief was rather 
Muhammadan than Christian, and his cherished am- 
bition to establish an Eastern empire. The book is 
rather an analytical essay than a continuous history, 
and it perhaps assumes too much knowledge in the 
average reader. But it is a fine study of a proble- 
matic character by an able and practical man. 

John Wesley and Adam Duncan, the English 
Methodist and the Scotch admiral, have not much in 
The latter was the more celebrated in his 
day, but is now almost forgotten, in spite of his great 
defeat of the Dutch at Camperdown in 1797. The for- 
mer is a growing influence and a wider celebrity with 
every decade. Mr. Wilson finds it hard to make his 
naval hero interesting, as his personality is not marked 
by any great traits. Mr. Banfield has no such trouble 
with Wesley, and from the famous ‘Journal’’ and 
contemporary books he gathers the facts which must 
impress any reader, and which show the strength and 
devotion ot the most single-minded man of his century. 


common. 


The annals of American literature have not been 
very eventful, but Fenimore Cooper contributed his 
share to make them so. His life has more of stir and 
event than any other of our authors. He showed the 
charm of American scenery, the romantic interest of 
American history, the fascination of Indian character, 


and the life of the American seas and sailors. He 
commanded the admiration of Scott, Balzac, and 
Parkman, the last of whom he made a historian. But 


ic was his work as a historian of the navy which kept 
him in hot water, chiefly through his courageous loy- 
alty to the truth, and ‘‘a courage equal to that of 
Grant,’’ Mr. Clymer says, in standing by the truth. 
This brief biography is a model of condensation and 
clearness, and will be welcome to many of the younger 
generation, who love Cooper's books, but do not know 
the man. 

No single American ship has such an illustrious 
record as the Constitution, associated, as it is, with 
the names of Preble, Hull, Bainbridge, and Stewart, 
and famous for its service in the Barbary War, and 
especially as opening the naval dance in the War of 
1812. Mr. Hollis describes the great ship's achieve- 
ments without any surplusage of emphasis, but with 
hearty patriotic feeling, and especially the exploit of 
her escape from a whole British squadron in a dead 
calm, through Hull's wonderful seamanship and the 
endurance of the crew on a stretch of sixty sleepless 
hours. The pictures are’ excellent for their purpose, 
not excepting those which show her a- «e now lies in 
the Boston navy-yard, having escaped ‘‘ ire harpies 
of the shore’’ through Dr. Ho’ mes’s } 2em. 

The German musician who became an English 


( Continued on page 618) 
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BUSINESS 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


Positions are 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 


position without extra cost, except when the ad- 


vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. | 


For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 618. 


$50.00 Round Trip to California—Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. from Chicago, Sep- 
tember I9 to 27. The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 P. M. Un- 
rivaled scenery. Variable routes, All meals 
in dining-cars. 
ber). Two other fast trains, 
and 11.30 P. M. daily. 
thing. 


Only three days en route. 


10.00 A. M. 
The best of every- 
Daily and personally conducted 
tourist-car excursions to California, Oregon, 
and Washington. Apply to your nearest 
ticket agent, or address W. A. Cox, 601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Will be issued September 15 


GEMS OF SONG 


For the Sunday- School 
288 PAGES 
By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN 








The most singable collection of the kind ever published. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $25.00 PER 100. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 20c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
New York and Chicago 


IT IS HIGH TIME 


to take | the matter of new song books for your 
Sunday-school. Do not neglect to examine the best 
of all school song books, 

‘* THE SERVICE OF PRAISE "’ 
pronounced the best by those using it. Filled with 
new features, novel ideas, bright, singable songs. 
The price is $25.00 per hundred. 

A PROPOSITION 
to Sunday-school superintendents ; 

Send ee your name and address, also name of your 
church and pastor, and we will send you a copy of the 
above book for your examination. ook to re- 
turned any time within a month. (We have but a 
limited number for this purpose.) Positively no cost 
to you for trying this book before buying. 
HALL-MACK CO. { 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Publishers 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Harvest Concert 
and Rally Day Sunday 


Our new Concert Exercise is bright and interest- 
ing, an‘! so put together that it holds the interest 
until the end. Send five cents for copy, or ten 
cents for three different Harvest Exercises 


W. A. Wide Co., 110 Boylston St., Boston 
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Buffet library cars (with bar- 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


October 6, 1901. This Grace also. 
2 Cor. 8: 7-9. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Establishing truth (1 Cor. 1 : 27-31 ; 
2: 1-5). 
TUES.—Is the gospel free ? (1 Cor. 9 : 7-14.) 
WED.—The benefits of giving (Matt. 6: 
19-21 ; Luke 6 : 38). 
THURS.—AIl is blessed (Mark 12 : 41-44). 
FR1I.—Giving with regularity (1 Cor.61 : 1-7). 
SaT.—Love and gifts (1 Cor. 13 : 1-7). 











HE Christian life is an abounding 

life. To be sure, it requires us to 
' strangle and stifle much. No sin is to 
be allowed to live in it. But the things 
| that are to be throttled would throttle the 
| Christian life if not themselves destroyed. 
| And over against these are all good 
| things in profusion. Good Christians 
abound in everything worthy. Their life 
is to be an abundant life, abundant in 
| faith, in utterance, in knowledge, in 
| earnestness, in love, in giving. This 
| list of Paul's supplies a good set of test 
questions. 





Do we abound in utterance, 
or are we utterly silent as to our faith ? 


Do we abound in knowledge, or are we | 


satisfied with a very little, and negligent 
of all study to learn more? 
abound in earnestness, or do we rather 
pride ourselves on always appearing very 
calm and collected and inscrutable? If 
we are Christians, we shall be leading a 
very rich and liberal life, always abound- 
ing in all good. And among the activi- 
aties of the Christian life in which we are 
to be great is the grace of giving. Paul 
did not urge it upon the Corinthians in 
any spirit of legalism. He did urge it 
as an evidence of sincerity. And that 
surely is what it is. What we believe in 
| we will give to. In theslang of the day, 
| men say, ‘‘ Money talks.’’ That is the 
modern way of saying, ‘‘ Prove your 
| sincerity.’"" We may prefer to furnish 
merely verbal evidence. But Paul was 
| a keen student of men, and he knew 
that giving was a substantial test, and 
that words or feelings were not. 


* 


It is not possible freely to love without 
being ready to give expression to love. 
In truth, love is not so much an inner 
disposition as an outer ministry of ser- 
vice. And the absence of such outer 
ministry casts almost irremovable doubt 
| on the presence of the inner disposition. 








Do we| 


| to the pint of water, let stand on stove until | 


to his work and for his work? The fact 
that you cannot give much does not ex- 
cuse you from giving something. It is 
not the net amount of the gift, but its 
proportion to our ability that Christ con- 
siders. What he considers is not the 
number of dollars in our giving, but the 
amount of evidence it presents of the sin- 
cerity of our love. That was the lesson 
he drew from the gift of the poor widow. 

Paul knows where to turn for motive 
and incentive. He does not appeal here 
to pride, to emulation, but to the exam- 
ple of Jesus. He gave his all, He was 
rich with the wealth of God. He be- 
came poor with the poverty of man. 
And he did this that, by taking upon 
himself our poverty, we might be made 
partakers of his wealth. How could men 


resist the power of such example! Have | 


Shall we continue | f 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 


we been resisting it ? 
to resist it, or shall we prove by our 
grace of giving the sincerity of our love 
of Him who gave himself for us? 


More Boxes of Gold 
And Many Greenbacks 

To secure additional information directly 
from the people, it is proposed to send little 
boxes of gold and greenbacks to persons who 
write the most interesting, detailed, and truth- 
ful descriptions of their experience on the fol- 
lowing topics : 

1. How have you been affected by coffee- 
drinking, and by changing from coffee to Pos- 
tum. 

2° Do you know any one who has been 
driven away from Postum because it came to 
the table weak and characterless at the first 
trial ? 

3. Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make Postum clear, black, and 
with a crisp, rich taste ? 

4. Have you ever found a better way to 
make it than to use four heaping teaspoonsful 


real boiling begins, then note the clock and 
allow it to continue easy boiling full 15 minutes 
from that time, stirring down occasionally ? 
(A piece of butter about the size of a navy 
bean, placed in the pot, will prevent boiling 
over. ) 


5. Give names and account of those you | 


know to have been cured or helped in health 
by the dismissal of coffee and the daily use of 
Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

6. Write names and addresses of 20 friends 


| who you believe would be benefited by leav- 





| 
| 


And giving is precisely the form in which | 
this sincerity must express itself, —giving 


strength, personal interest, personal pos- 
sessions. God so loved that he gave, 


and Paul proposes to test the sincerity of | 


the Corinthians’ love by their readiness 
to give. 
| the reality of our discipleship by the ex- 


ourselves and our substance in its duties. 
You love Christ,—do you? Well, how 
much do you give to him and for him 


| 
| 


And so men rightly measure | 


ing off coffee. 
vulged to them.) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your 
own name and address clearly. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write poetry 
or fanciful letters, just plain, truthful state- 
ments. 

Decision will be made between October 30 
and November ro, 1901, by three judges, not 
members of the Postum Cereal Co., and a neat 
little box containing a $10 gold piece sent to 
each of the five best writers, a box containing a 
$5 gold piece to each of the 20 next best writers, 
a $2 greenback to each of the 100 next best, 
and a $1 greenback to each of the 200 next best 
writers, making cash prizes distributed to 325 
persons. R 

Almost every one interested in pure food and 
drink is willing to have their name and letter 
appear in the papers, for such help as it may 
offer to the human race. However, a request 
to omit name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and 
each letter will be held in high esteem by the 
company, as an evidence of such friendship, 
while the little boxes of gold and envelopes of 
money will reach many modest writers whose 
plain and sensible letters contain the facts de- 
sired, although the sender may have but small 


| faith in winning at the time of writing. 
tent to which we are willing to spend | 


Talk this subject over with your friends, and 


see how many among you can win prizes. It 
is a good honest competition, and in the best 
Cut this statement out, for it 
will not appear again. 


kind of a cause. 
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If my name isn't 
on your lamp chim- 
neys you have 


trouble with them. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 


tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 








Ready October Ist. 
A New and Revised Edition of 


Peloubet’s 
Suggestive 
Illustrations 


on The Gospel According to John 
One Volume, Cloth, 12 mo. 548 Pages, $1.25. 


on The Acts of the Aposties 





(Your name will not be di- | 


One Volume, Cloth 12mo, 488 Pages, $1.25. 
These volumes are called “Suggestive Illustra. 
| tions,’? because their object is quite as much to 
| Suggest other **Illustrations’’ as to furnish ma. 

terial ready for use, 

The Text which is printed at the top of the various 
| Pages indicates at a glance the subjects to be 
| elucidated. Every chapterand well-nigh every 

verse, is illuminated with fresh, sparkling ‘illus- 
trations.”" Now it is a bit of scientific lore, now a 
scrap of healthful verse, nowa reference to some 
book or story or poem, now an anecdote, now a 
little parable,—varied in the extreme, but always 
such as to kindle new ideas and fill the Scriptures 

with new meaning to the student. ° 

“These books contain the gathered 
riches of Dr. F. N. Peloubet's quarter 
century and more ot Kible Expost- 

."— The Advance, Chicago. 

Invaluable to Pastors, Leaders of Prayer Meetings, 
Christian Endeavor and other church societies, 
Sunday School Teachers and parents in conducting 
Family Devotions, 


| For sale by booksellers generally; or the publishers, 


| A.J. HOLMAN & CO., 


1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘ Employment 
| That Pays 





is offered to Women, Meu, grown Girls and Boys 
in the vicinity of their homes, by our Subscription 
Department. We give liberal compensation ; 
the most generous terms ever offered. Prompt 
reply secures a desirable and permanent posi- 
tion as our special authorized representative, with 
exclusive rights. Previous experience desirable, 
but not necessary. FRANK LESLIE'S POPU- 
LAR MONTHLY, for vears a leader among the 
best 10 cent illustrated magazines for the home, is 
stronger, brighter, better than ever. Articles, stories 
by’ famous writers, illustrations by well-known 
artists. Outfit free to persons accepted as agents. 
Write usa postal to-day, and name two references. 
This is an opportunity too good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 

(Founded 1855.) 141-147 Pifth Ave., N. Y. 











- ‘THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, 
A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Long Primer type, references, to’ 
cal headings, oa indexed Bible 
“—. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 

Nelson's Teachers’ Bibles contain “‘ Helps” in 
Alphabetical Order. All styles and prices. 

or sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 

Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N.Y. 
} - 
RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- 

: loma and degree. Catalogue free. Write Prof. 

Cc. - Burton, Chaistian University, Cantor, Mo. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 

| saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, September 21, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second~ clase mat matter. 





" Subscription Rates. 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 

One copy, or any number of copies 
$1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a clash such additional 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as widen ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the Yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


b i 
How Papers Subscribers to whom the paper is 


mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
Addressed the address changed at any time 


without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Knonghe _— of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage: 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. srepeer and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at “dea above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CoO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 


of the 
nion at 












Work 


Pleasanter, 
quicker, 
) healthier= 








for throat and 
lungs than long 
working over tainted steam 
from a washtub? Here is 
the simple, sensible, wo- 
manly EARLINE way: 
Soak the clothes in Pearline; 
rinse them out. No heavy 
rubbing cn washboard. Save 
time, save clothes,—wear. 653 


Enter Pearline dan’ 


Grind 






















St. Paul Road 


(Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry.) 
BLECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS 
Daily between 


Chicago Sioux City 
Des Moines Omaha 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. Mtcier, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, nu. 


in ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 


THE.SUNDAY- SCHOOL TIMES 
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SiN le PY 
GUNIFA 

“STOVE 
lent LISH 


Up-to-date—its shine comes quick and lasts ery We —applied with a 
cloth—makes no dust—it’s easily done—a great 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 
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NINE DOLLARS =: 


Fat GENTS vere 
" HT ON 





covered by on binding 
nickeled Ame als, bearin, 
hanger made, frame a liye 
a gn tires, finest equipmen 
tendle ars, sadd'e, pedals, tools, or bag, e 4 
one we will sell them at 89.75. 
Ci. You never will have another such opportunity. Address, 


Sy 


Order today, don't 


Sear ectyie. SEND Wo ONEY. out 
ad. out and send tous, mention No. 97M 
state whether you wish Gent’s or Ladies’ 
Bicycle, and we will send the bicycle to you 
by express C. O. D., cubject to exemleation spon 
can examine it at your express office, andif 
found perfeetly one the hand 
a bert and highest : ‘te 


aot Breye 1901 bieyele you ha 
oe ic teg that sci I"overy: 


69, ie iis T dees *eharece: 


where ap 
+4 and incerpres 4 nt 


Bain 
~ BR et grade Bir 


of highest 
spokes, rim: 
\y decorated and alekel trimmed, our it grade guar. 
does not in to gorge BY cont a ot Arr 
We bought them a’ 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0, : CHICAGO, 


SHTON. ‘s coat the Vighest 
e1 inch seamless tu pabing. 











Why do you 
in your own 





perenls a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
1ome? Would you like to know where individual Communion Cups 
are used? Send for our free book—it tells all about it. 


‘SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Box 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


A trial outfit sent free. 








YMYER gy Somnus 
CHURCH hare eh 
io Cinclanall Beil Foundry Con Cincinaail, 0. 





THE, GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


he ap | perfect, ‘hig est class bells in the world. 
Meneel ly & Co., Watervliet, West it Troy F P. O., N.Y. 


Educational 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
You can be cured. Can refer by permission to Hon. 

ohn Wanamaker. Send for descriptive book. E. S. 

ohaston, President and Founder, Philadelphia. Insti- 


17th YEAR, tute for Stammerers, Spring 


Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
ELEGRAPHY sstiscoeockee: 








ting, 
ing. Penmanship, etc., 
thoroughly taught at TM . F cotoee 
obtained for ere ay CATALOGUE. — 
Address - GAINFS, Preside 


Box Fis’ Poughkeepsie "New eek, 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 
Brook Railroad. 63d year. Co-educational. 
Healthful location. Home comforts. 17 experienced 
teachers. Catalogue free. 
THOMAS O'HANLON, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Girls. 2037 Delancey Place, Phila., Pa. 30th year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 26, 1901. College Preparatory. 














CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Ba itimore, Md. 











“iy 
25 ‘Different Bulbs ll for 25¢. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 


e F e 

Sockad ic Hyacinth 1 Row Sweet Soented - 
ra acitath. erm 
ape "Tatip. 


1 i Boldsa Sacred Lily. 


arcissus, Stella. i at*5 of Bethlehem. 
Pprciseus: Leedsi t. Bri Anemone | 
inter Aconite. i 1 Giant ences | 
Piery of the Snow. lant Croc 
ris. 1 as: H : ee Brodiaea. 
Allium. 1 Snowdrop. Ixia. Sparaxis. 


Also Free to “ee who apply, our elegant Fall Cata- 
logne of Bathe, Plants om i Reeds, f for fall planting and 
pag blooming. Ghoicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 

us, es, Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 


John Lewis Childs, Fioral Park, N. Y. 











utterances. 
of the book. 
Bound in cloth. 


120 pages. 


postage. 
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saw the advertisement tn The Sunday Schoos Times. 
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A New Kind of 





GUIDE-BOARDS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HALL 


R. HALL'S presentation of the work and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 
is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. The author's rich and varied 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give may to his 

He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the 

common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever pen 

drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 

As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers may improve 

the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


16mo. 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


most 


Illustrated. Price, 7g cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 


The Sunday School Times Co. 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued trom page 616) 

| astronomer, William Herschel, is a very 
| noteworthy figure in the history of sci- 
ence, but he hardly can be called an 
‘epoch maker,’’ as in the title of the 
series which includes Mr. Sime’s life of 
him. Astronomy was first his amuse- 
ment and then his solid .work, and he 
did much to clear up the structure of 
the astral system and to explain the char- 
acter of the sun. He would have been 
less successful without the co-operation 
of his sister Caroline, who also shared 
his honors. He was a devout Christian, 
and bore open testimony to the glory of 
the Creator in the heavens, Mr. Sime’s 
book is written for general readers, and 
will help the world to appreciate the 
man’s solid and modest greatness, 

The series devoted to the Story of the 
West has already included the Indian, 
the cowboy, the mine, and the railroad. 
Genera: Forsyth’s volume deals with the 
part played by the soldier in the develop- 
ment of the frontier states. Like others 
of the series, the book combines descrip- 
tion with narrative. It tries to make the 
life of the regular army intelligible to its 
readers. It is interesting to note that 





da Freesia. | 


there has been a steady rise in the quality 
of its human material, partly through the 
diffusion of education, and partly through 
the growing disuse of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, but also through the requirement 
of a higher standard of character in re- 
cruits. The earlier portions of the his- 
tory are passed over lightly, and General 
Forsyth keeps his space for the frontier 
fighting under Custer, Miles, and others, 
which has occurred in his own time. 
Since the surrender of Chief Joseph and 
the Nez Perces in 1877, we cannot be 
said to have had Indian wars,—a result 
due as much to the rigorous justice of 
General Miles, in his dealing with sur- 
rendered tribes, as to any other cause. 
|The book will grow in value, with the 
lapse of time, as the story of our last In- 
| dian conflicts by a participant. 
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| The Story of Jeseph: Read for its Practical 








Lessons. By ]. R. Miller, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press. 35 
cents. 


Just in the nick of time comes this 
small volume from one of the most 
read authors of the day. The timeli- 
recs of a new story of Joseph, when 
m__icns of Bible students in all parts of 
the world are critically looking into the 
life of this model Hebrew boy, is at 
once evident ; and coming, as it does, 
from the pen of Dr. Miller, it will not 
| want for readers either in America or in 
} Europe. Seven chapters give the seven 
great epochs in Joseph's God-led life. 
The author states in a note his reason 
for putting forth the book. ‘‘ There are 
many ways of reading the Bible. One 
of the most helpful is to read it to learn 
from it how to live so as to please God, 
attain the highest beauty of character, 
and leave the largest blessing to the 
world.’’ While there have been many 
stories of Joseph published, rich in the 








a “Sunday-School Hymn Book 


Hymn Book for Sunday-schools, edited by Adam Geibel and R..Frank Lehman, assisted by a host of superintendents, 
in 12 weeks. 30 cents per co: including two 1901 Christmas services. Money refunded if book is returned in one week. 
For 30 cents we send a new CTristman cantata Sy Adam Geibel. For $1.00 we send three beautiful solos in sheet form by | 
GEIBEL & LEHMAN, 1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








setting in which his life is given in the an- 
cient Egyptian civilization, ‘‘ nothing of 
this is attempted in the present chapters, 
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Voices "’ is a 20th Centur 
choristers, an 


officials. 15,000 copies sol 
5 per hundred. Specimen pages free. 
am Geibel, each a gem ; regular price, 60 cents each. 
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the author's desire being only to find | 
and interpret some of the lessons in life | 
which the narrative has for its earn *t | 
readers."" There is much movement in 
Dr. Miller’ s picture stories of his hero, and 
his moralizings are not of the worn-out, 
hackneyed kind, but ever fresh and to the 
point. In speaking of what Joseph would 
have missed if he had foreseen his fate at 
the hands of his brethren and turned back, 
this practical truth is deduced : ‘‘ It would 
not be well for us to know what is before 
us ; we would often meddle with God's 
plans, and spoil them, marring our own 
future, and harming others’’ (p. 18). The 
book is marked by plain language, well 
directed in its appeal to Christians gen- 
erally. We cry in indignation over the 
cruel and heartless treatment accorded 
Joseph, and at the very moment and at 
our very door are those full of anguish 
and distress, crime stares at us, sickness 
calls to us, and yet we pay little heed. 
‘*Not a dull page’’ well describes the 
little work, and snatches of poetry help 
on the sprightliness of the narration. 


x 





Plain Uses of the Blackboard and Slate, and 
Other Visible and Verbal Illustrations in 
the Sunday-School and Home. By Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. Cincinnati : 
Jennings & Pye. §r. 

Fifteen editions indicate the old-time 
popularity of the work in the past, and 
a call for.a revised and enlarged edition 
at this time indicates that that popularity | 
has not yet died out. Dr. Crafts states | 
that in the theoretical portions of the | 
book his purpose ‘is to show that | 
blackboard exercises and other visible | 
as well as verbal methods of illustration | 
are legitimate ways of teaching Bible | 
truths, and also that even blackboard | 
exercises are practicable, teachers of av- | 
erage ability not requiring any unusual | 
ingenuity or artistic talent for their suc- | 
cessful use, and as appropriate for the | 
teacher's slate as for the Sunday-school 
blackboard.’” Mrs. Crafts’s part in the | 
work, as may be imagined, consists ofg 
hints to primary teachers in the matter 
of illustration, being in the form of letters | 
to the teacher. A large number of Bible | 
stories are treated, although Dr. Crafts’s 
desire was that the exercises should be 
brief and suggestive rather than elabo- 
rate and exhaustive. A special feature 
is added in a chapter on blackboard | 
temperance lessons. A chapter on | 
‘« Scissors instead of Chalk’’ will be of | 
interest to up-to-date teachers, and in- | 
dexes, both alphabetical and scriptural, | 
will aid the teacher to find what is 
wanted. 
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The Bible Institute Colportage Assoc., Chicago 

Popular Amusements and the Christian Life. 
By the Rev. Perry Wayland Sinks. Paper, 
15 cents. 

Ten Commandments, The. 
Campbell Morgan. Paper, 15 cents. 

Up From Sin. By Len. G. Broughton, M.D. 
Paper, 15 cents. 


Hypatia Boyd, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Paul Binner and his Noble Work among the 
Deaf. By Hypatia Boyd. §1. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Stories from Homer. By the Rev. Alfred J. | 
Church, M.A. 60 cents. 
Stories from Virgil. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M.A. 60 cents. 
Eaton & W ains, New York 
Daniel, Darius the Median, Cyrus the Great. 
By Joseph Horner, D.D., LL.D. $1.20. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
Great Religions of the World. By Herbert A. 
Giles, LL.D., and others. $2, net. 





By the Rev. G. 


The Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia 
American Jewish Year Book The. 5662. Ed- 
ited by Cyrus Adler. 


| Larry Hudson's Ambition. 


| Story of Joseph, The. 
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Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Lucyin Fairyland. By Sophie May. 75 cents. 
Jessica's Triumph. By Grace Le Baron. 75 
cents. 
Heroes of the Crusades, The. By Amanda M, 
Douglas. $r. 
™n the Days of William the Conqueror. By 
Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. §1. 
Jolly Cat Tale, A. By Amy Brooks. §r1. 
Boy Donald and his Chum. By Penn Shirley. 
75 cents. 
By of Old Japan, A. By R. Van Bergen. 
1.25. 
Betty Seldon. By Adele E. Thompson. $1.25. 
Twentieth Century Boy, By Marguerite 
Linton Glentworth. $1.25. 
Only Dollie. By Nina Rhoades. $1. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Tennessee Sketches. By Louisa Preston Loo- 
ney., $1. 
Juell Demming. By Albert Lathrop Lawrence. 
$1.25. 
Justice to the Woman. By Bernie Babcock. 
$1.25. 
Irish Pastorals. By Shan F. Bullock. $1.50. 
Tristram of Blent. By Anthony Hope. §1.50. 
Westerners, The. By Stewart Edward White. 
$1.50. 


F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 


Jacqueminot. By May Howell Beecher. 25 
cents. 

No Trespassing and Other Verses. 
Howell Beecher. $1.25. 


New Franklin Printing Company, Columbus, O. 
Timothy Stand-By. By Joseph Clark, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. 


By May 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Madam Liberality. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
50 cents. 

‘Tilda Jane. By Marshall Saunders. $1.50. 
By James Otis. 
$1.50. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath-School Work, Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Foreign Missions. By Robert E. 

Speer. 50 cents, net. 
Public School a Company, 
Bloomington, Il. 
Wagner Opera Stories. 


By Grace Edson Bar- 
ber. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

Anselm and his Work. By the Rev. A. C, 
Welch, M.A., B.D. $1.25. 

Confederate States of America, The, 1861-1865. 
By John Christopher Schwab, A.M., Ph.D. 
$2.50 net. 

Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston 

Poems of Philip Henrv Savage. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Daniel Gregory Mason. 
$1.50. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 

Seven Houses, The. By Hamilton Drum- 
mond. — $1.50. 

A. L. Vail, Philadelphia 
Whose Father is God? By A. L. Vail. Paper, 
20 cents. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
40 cents, nét. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Epistles. to the Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians, | » 
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and Philemon. 
net. 


By Orello Cone, D.D., 
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Pasty Food 
Too Commonly Used 


The use of pasty cereals is not advisable. A 
physician says: ‘‘ Pasty cereals are very indi- 
gestible and a bad thing for the stomach, caus- 
ing a depressed feeling and quite a train of 
disorders, particularly of ‘the intestines and 


| nerves. 


**Cereals, such as wheat and oats, can be 
cooked long enough and well enough to fit 
them for human use, but the ordinary way of 
cooking leaves them in a pasty condition."’ 

A gentlemen from Evansville, Ind., whose 
name can be secured upon application to the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., 
says: ‘‘My physician prohibited the use of 


| oats and wheat, for I was in a bad condition 


physically, with pronounced dyspepsia. He 
said the heavy paste was indigestible, but that 


Grape-Nuts, being a thoroughly cooked food | 


and cooked in such a manner as to change the 
starch into grape-sugar, could be easily diges- 
ted. I have become very fond indeed of 
Grape-Nuts, and all the uncomfortable feel- 
I have gained nearly 
twelve pounds in weight, and none of the dis- 
tressed, full feeling after my meals that I had 
formerly. Grape-Nuts Food has done the 
work,"’ 



































“‘Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work!” 





There are more clothes rubbed out 
hy using soap than are worn out. 


GOLD DUST 


washes clothes better and is much less expensive than soap. It does not 
injure the most delicate fabric and requires only half the labor that soap does, 
It will clean pots, pans, dishes, floors, furniture—anything about the house. 


Send for our FREE booklet, “Golden Rules for Housework.” 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 







































You Travel? 


With a supply of biscuit 
in an In-er-seal Patent 
t4 Package, a man may start 
from torrid Florida; 
cross the dusty plains of 
3 Texas; climb the snowy 
| Sy mountains of Colorado; 
brave the drought of the 
A) great American Desert; 
ollow the rainy Pacific Every Elgin Watch has the word 
to frozen Alaska and in “Migin™ cagreves on lis works, 
the Klondike make a ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
meal on fresh, crisp bis- Elgin, tt. 
cuit. .Wherever you go 
you can have your bis- 
cuit fresh and crisp if 
you get them in the In- 
er-seal Patent Package. 


Works in the Wortd. 





no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 


(INJERY ent | 


Soda, Milk, Graham, Oatmeal and But- 
ter Thin Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps, come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Look for the trade- 
mark design on the end of each package 


= 9 NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
mi } 
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OIL CO. 
Mi, ge » 
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—one of the season’s choicest — brilliant, 
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| | Soft-finish, plain-color peau de soie (poe de Whoever wants soft 
EARLS of the Ped Pet Bint lace ogy pe hands, smooth hands, white 
mouth uncared |p aa voy Turquoise = Gardinat ~=6| ~<hands, or a clear complex. 
for by the daily use |bé7—al +e Oia Rese sy ion, he and she can have 
of Rubifoam are oft- [Eames Ciel Castor Black both: that is, if the skin is 
times as completely FLAG |, rls what cols os peer weit) paturally transparent; un- 
beneath the sea. BVT! | Lots of other rich’ new Silks, Sse. and| 48S Occupation prevents. 
— a /k: vee line of Dress Goods and Suitings— The color you want to 
Price 25c. a strictly new Autumn Woolens,—g§oc. yard.| gyoid comes probably nei- 
hase to enie Calditine 68 Oedthaee Town: TETEH| ut up byw. torre co. (MAAN | send you the new Fashion Book ana| ther of nature or work, but 


His tools are bright as his renown. 


Catal —_ a : 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, ogue—a practical guide-book to of habit. 


money saving. 








For folks would then abstain f t, ‘ 
And pe ho beightens Hwee mats awed BOGG Ss « BU H ® Use Pears Soap, no 
sp tity iceenneteciammas Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa,| Matter how much; but a 


There is no appetizer like cleanly : c. © . 
mevonndines. hat is why the But- little 1S enough if you use 
is toc 


cher keeps als and every part of it often. 























his shop spick and span. It’s as true 


of the home: shining cooking utensils e 3 Seven Per Cent Established over 100 years. 
and table furniture give a relish to the C: mulative Preferred Steck of the Granby Cot- 
plainest meal, and a cake of t § ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at = —— 


106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
ASK Your GROCER For 








mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 


4 est returns. We have a number of other good 
a investment stocks. Send for list. 
]@ a ap ee Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 





















Is one of the best and most savory articles 
for luncheons, suppers and sandwiches— 
it is perfectly seasoned, and just the right 
consistency—in key-opening cans. 















For more than 22 years we have sold our 
carefully selected real-estate first mortgages 
to a great number of investors, without loss 
to a single one. Our pamphlet and list of | 


MAKE MOREY EVENINGS. 


Men employed during the day can make money evens 
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THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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E UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY has the sole right to manufacture JUPITER STEEL CAST- k 
INGS, which are castings of the quality of forgings, and the NEAL DUPLEX BRAKE, which is now in use on 
the system of the Boston Elevated Railroad, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, the Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way, the Lynn and Boston Railroad, the Fitchburg and Leominster, and other roads. 





To provide further capital for the enlargement of their plant, so that they can supply the demand for Jupiter 
Steel Castings, and to build the Neal Duplex Brake, the Board of Directors have authorized the sale of a block of treasury 
shares at par ($5.00) per share. 








Tue Unitep States Steet Company (not the Steel Trust, which calls itself The United States Steel Corporation, and 
which was incorporated some months after the incorporation of our company) has been paying, for a year and a half, quar- 
terly dividends, at the rate of 12-per cent per annum, on all its outstanding stock, and this dividend rate will be increased as 
soon as we can enlarge our plant at Everett, Mass., to meet the needs of rapidly growing business. The plant which we 
now have at Everett cost us over $250,000, but it is not large enough. 


We have received an order from the Fore River Ship & Engine Co. for over one million pounds of Jupiter Steel 
Castings to be used in the construction of the new battleships ‘“‘ Rhode Island’ and ‘“ New Jersey,” which this company is 
building for the United States Government. An order like this means something to every careful and sagacious investor. 


This is an unusual opportunity for people of small means to secure an investment already paying a large income— 
an opportunity such as is usually offered to capitalists only ; this time the man with a few hundred dollars gets a chance. 
We shall be pleased to send to those who are interested a full prospectus, together with a record of what has been ac- 
complished in the past two years. 








The United States Steel Company "Sti" etree 
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